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Handsome Northern Spys from Allegany County, N Y 


This plate of beautiful Northern Spy apples was exhibited at the last meeting of the Western New York horticul- 
tural society by D. D. Gordon, Allegany county, N Y. They were highly colored, without blemish and grown on trees 
that were well pruned and thoroughly sprayed. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


Book Notices. 


Birps. By Edwin Sandys 
Illustrated, 5x8 
The Maemillan 


UPLAND GAME 
and T. S. Van Dyke. 
inches, 429 pages, cloth. 
Company, New York. 
This interesting and fascinating book ap- 

peals to the highest type of sportsmen and 

at the same time it is scientifically correct 

im every particular. Its various chapters 

are devoted to the quail, partridges, grouse 

family, ptarmigan family, turkey family, 
woodcock, plover, foreign game, cranes, and 
the mourning dove. A special part of the 
work is devoted to the quail and grouse of 
the Pacific coast.. The family type, habits, 
habitat, methods of shooting, etc, etc, are 
very fully elaborated with each class. Sold 
by Orange Judd Company. Price net, $2. 
If sent by mail, $2.20. 


MEAT INSPECTION. 
rewritten and en- 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
By Thomas Walley; 
larged by Stewart Stockman, MRC V §&. 
Illustrated, 5x8 inches, 295 pages, cloth. 
William R. Jenkins, New York. 

An experience of over-thirty years in his 
profession and a long official connection 
with abattoirs have enabled the author to 
gather a large store of information on the 


subject which he has embodied in this book 


Chief among this are the development of 
meat inspection and duties of meat inspect- 
methods of inspection; general patho- 
logical conditions; post-mortem changes in 
flesh; inflammatory diseases; diseases of the 
blood; bacterial diseases; diseases caused 
by animal prasites; unclassed diseases; 
food poisoning in man, etc, etc. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $3. 


ors; 


iy Ft. 2> & 
college, 
cloth. 


AND FELINE SURGERY. 
Hobday, V 8S, Royal veterinary 
London. 76 illustrations, 152 pages, 
William R. Jenkins, New York. 

A condensed text-book containing direc- 
tions with regard to surgical operations 
upon canine and feline patients. Almost all 
the operations herein described have been 
performed by the author, and the ultimate 
results have been carefully noted and sum- 
marized. Sold by Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

OLD-TIME GARDENS. By Alice Morse Earle. 
Beautifully illustrated, 54%¢x7% inches, 498 
pages, cloth. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

A charming book illustrating and describ- 
ing in a bright and pleasing style, inter- 
spersed with poetry, romance and legends, 
the early gardens of America as they exist 
to-day. It contains a concise record of 
American gardens and many personal anec- 
dotes and peculiarities of their owners and 
makers. The various chapters, however, are 
not arranged in chronological sequence, but 
according to the leading: topics treated on, 
such as colonial gardens} old flewer favor- 
ites, edgings, color effects, gardens of the 
poets, topiary gardens, childhood in the 
garden, etc, etc, which makes the book all 
the more interesting and fascinating. Sold 
by Orange: Judd Company. Pricé, net, $2.50; 
if mailed, $2.75. 


CANINE 


AMERICAN GARDENS. By Guy Lowell. Elab- 
orately illustrated, 112 full-page plates, 10 
x12 inches, beautifully’ bound in cloth, 

- green and gold. Bates & Guild Company, 
Boston. 

The gardens of America necessarily differ 
from those of other cougtries, owing to a 
different climiate and to different manners 
and customs from those which .prevailed 
when the most famous typical gardens of 
the old world were laid out. Yet every year 
very many Americans traveling abroad, af- 
ter seeing the formal gardens of Italy and 
Franee, attempt.to-reproduce these in their 
Gwe country, the result of which must nat- 
urally be a failure. But few Americans are 
aware of thé many beantiful and grand gar- 
dens already existing in their native country. 
To ‘afford an opportunity for the judicious 
study of these the author has brought to- 
gether superb half-tone engravings of over 
one hundred views of the best and most 





characteristic of our American gardens. 
Even a superficial examination of these will 
= demonstrate that the distinctive 

harm of our native gardens is due to the 
faet that they are adapted to eyr needs and 
surroundings. The special elements of 
beauty in the best American gardens are 
siniplicity of line, harmony of form and col- 
or, and richness in the details of planting: 
This sumptuous vofume, while presenting 
to view the grandést and most elaborate 
triumphs of the gardener’s art, shows also 
that there is no spot so small that it cannot 
bring forth a few flowers, no rock so barren 
that it cannot be made to bloom. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price $7.50. 


Book FOR 
Illustrated, 
The Mac- 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT 
Bailey. 


SOTANY, 

ScHoo.ts. By L. H. 

5x74 inches, 355 pages, cloth. 

millan Company, New York. 

There are four general subjects in this 
book: the nature of the plant itself; the re- 
lation of the plant to its surroundings; 
histological studies; and determination of 
the kinds of plants. It is not the aim of the 
author to make everyone a botanist, but as 
everyone can love plants and nature, edu- 
cation should train persons to live, rather 
than to be scientists. Each of the subjects 
is practically distinct, so that the teacher 
may begin where he will. The admirable 
advice is given to the teacher that when be- 
ginning to teach plants, to think more of 
the pupil than-of botany. The pupil’s mind 
and sympathies are to be expanded rather 
than the science of botany to be extended, 

Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, net, 

$1.10; if mailed, $1.20. 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO STAPLE CRoPs. By E. 
Dwight Sanderson, entomologist, Dela- 
ware agricultural experiment station. Il- 
lustrated, 5x7 ae 295 pages, cloth. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

In preparing this woh the author has 
been impressed by the fact that for the 
control of the most of the worst insect pests 
of our staple crops, the farmer must depend 
largely upen general methods of farm prac- 
tice. It is therefore essential that he have 
a correct knowledge of the pests te be com- 
bated. Toward this end each insect is treat- 
ed comprehensively as to life history, hab- 
its and remedies, yet without being too 
exhaustive or technical. Free use has been 
made of the writings of all the most prom- 
inent American entomologists, so as to com- 
prise the most recent information. The prin- 
cipal chapters are devoted to the genefal 
farm practices against injurious insects; 
beneficial insects; insects. injurious to 
grains, grasses, wheat, Indian corn, clover, 
cotton, tobacco, potato, sugar beet, the hop 
plant; weevil in grafn; insecticides, etc, ete. 
‘Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 


LAMENESS IN THE Horse. Its clinical diag- 
nosis. By W. E. A. Wyman, VS. Illus- 
trated, 6x9 inches, 171 pages, cloth. Wil- 
liam R, Jenkins, New York. 

This is the only modern work of its kind 
in the English language. It is based upon 
anatomo-physiological laws, together with 
the teachings and observations of the most 
prominent American, English and German 
practitioners. It is a valuable aid to the 
practitioner, being scientifically correct and 
at the same time abounding in practical 
points. Sold by Orange Judd. Company. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


Bees Do Not Injure.  Fruit—It is be- 
lieved- by the best informed that it is 
practically impossible for bees to puncture 
the skin of uninjured fruits. 
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and save money. 
Made with ei 


“carnations and all the most important florists’ 








SLICKERS? 


THE STANDARD BRAND OF 
WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 
YOU HAVE ALWAYS BOUGHT 


Made in black or yellow 

of the best materials and 
sold with our warrant by 
reliable dealers everywhere. 


A. J. Tower CO., BOSTON, MASS. |. 
ABLISHED 1856. 63} 


‘STEEL ROOFING 


T CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strict! new, rfect, Semi- Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding er Ceiling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
} No,exper hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 

ij}and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

i} Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


\1T $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 106 
Square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicags 


AND SHREDDERS 
FOR ENSILAGE & DRY 
FODDER. ALSOLATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS IN CaR- 


RIERS. HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESKILL, WN. Y. 


BOOKS 


—ABOUT— 


GREENHOUSES 


Pictorial Greenhouse [Mlanagement 

By WALTER P- WRIGHT. The object of this: useful 
manual for all classes of horticulturists is to present a 
congise and pleasurable introduction to practical garden- 
ing, and to compress as much information as possible into 
the space at command, It gives detailed directioms for 
the culture and selection of the leading flowers, fruits 
and vegetables, each subject being made clear by appro- 
priate illustrations accompanying the text. Another val- 
uable feature of this work is ‘‘A Pictorial Garden Cal- 
endar,” giving hints and illustrations for every month 
in the year. Illustrated, 5x? inches. 157 pages. Cloth, 75c. 


Greenhouse Construction 


By L. B. TAFT. A complete treatise on greenhouse 
structures- and -arrangements of the various forms and 
styles of plant houses for professional florists as well 
as amateurs: All the best and most approved structures 
are so fully and clearly described that anyone who de- 
sires to build a greenhouse will have no difficulty in de- 
termining the kind best suited to his purpose. The 
modern and most successful methods of heating and ven- 
tilating are fully treated upon. The construction of hot- 
beds and frames receives appropriate attention. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo 


Greenhouse Management 


By L..R. TAFT. This book forms an almost indispensa- 
ble companion volume to Greenhouse Construction. In 
it the author gives the results of his many years’ experi- 
ence, together with that of the most successful florists 
and gardeners, in the management of growing plants 
unéer glass. So minute and practical are the various 
systems and methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, 
plants, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by & care- 
ful study of this work and the following of its teathings, 
failure is: almost impossible. Illustrated. Cloth, 12me, $1.50 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief, Descriptive Catalog (6. pages) 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New, 
. Descriptive, Dlustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6x9 
inghes, 50 illustrations, thoroughly inde xed by titles and 
authors; ‘and contatYiing: detailed descriptions ofall the 
best books on rural and home topics, sent: for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, WN. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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American Acriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.””— Washington. 


Volume 70 
HIGHLY CREDITABLE NEW YORK FAIR. 


Exhibits Somewhat Less Than Last Year--- 
Various Departments Well Represented---At- 
tendance Excellent---A Financial Success--- 
Details and Prize Awards. 


The forecast of a splendid state fair at 
Syracuse, as noted in American Agricul- 
turist at the eve of the opening, has been 
well borne out in fact, This, too, despite 
certain vicissitudes which could not be 
avoided. While the exhibits were on the 
whole about 25% less in practically every 
department, with the exception of horses, 
the weather was perfect and the attendance 
the largest since the establishment of the 
grounds at Syracuse. ‘The exhibit at the 
New York state fair last year was one of 
the greatest in its history, but unfavorable 
weather and other conditions were not con- 
ducive to a large attendance. As a conse- 
quence there was then a_ considerable 
money deficit; now a balance on the right 
side. The decrease in the exhibits of vari- 
ous classes this year may be attributed to 
several causes. Last year the Pan-Ameri- 
can brought many live stock and other 
exhibitors by way of New York, coming and 
going. 

Again, the entrance fee of 10% on first 
premiums awarded, with the exception of 
horses, has cut a considerable figure this 
year in lessening the number of entries in 
most departments. The unfortunate change 
in the date of the fair, which was originally 
announced for August, and so published, 
until a very late date, kept many exhibitors 
away in all classes. Canadian exhibitors 
were conspicuously absent, owing to the 
date conflicting with the great Toronto 
fair; Washington county was also barred 


For Week Ending September 20, 1902 


out on account of the conflict with the 
date of their fair. All things considered, 
therefore, the exhibits although much 
less than ‘last year, were very creditable 
and all departments well represented. 

Monday was considered children’s day 
and a large number of youngsters took ad- 
vantage of the free admission. The ex- 
hibits of flowers made by children from the 
various schools in competition for the 
prize flag offered by the Syracuse Herald 
was one of the most attractive features of 
the grounds. It became impossible for the 
officials to make all the entries and after 
recording 2000 the collections were grouped 
according to the schools without further 
record. This field of nature study work 
particularly appealed to Gov Odell, who 
paid the children and teachers under whose 
direction the work was done, a very high 
compliment. He expressed the opinion that 
such work would reflect great good in va- 
rious parts of the state in later years and 
hoped the nature study bureau at Cornell 
and other places would continue this splen- 
did work in every direction. Much credit 
was due to §.,D. Willard of Geneva, a 
member of the commission; Prof John W. 
Spencer in charge of the nature study work 
at Cornell university and the editor of the 
Syracuse Herald who promoted this enter- 
prise. 

Tuesday was grange day and a large 


_number of patrons from all parts of the 


state were present. Gov Odell delivered an 
address and complimented the grangers on 
the splendid showing they were making for 
the advancement of agriculture along all 
lines. It was estimated that 15,000 people 
were on the grounds the second day. Al- 
though the outdoor entertainment was 
somewhat broken up by the heavy rain 
Tuesday afternoon, the day was a very suc- 
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cessful one. Wednesday and Thursday 
brought great crowds, and it was estimated 
there were 40,000 paid admissions each day. 
The main feature was the race against time 
by the famous pacer, Dan Patch. Owing 
to the unfavorable conditions of the track 
and weather the horse did not attempt to 
make a record on Wednesday, consequently 
thousands of people were much disap- 
pointed. On Thursday he appeared before 
an immense crowd and made the phenom- 
enal record on the New York track of 
2:00%. The enterprising business interests 
of Syracuse deserve credit for this at- 
tractive feature. The Chamber of Com- 
merce put up $1000 to have Dan Patch speed 
against his own record. Sec Shaver, who 
deserves great credit for the successful 
carrying out of this year’s program, said 
that Wednesday and Thursday were ban- 
ner days of state fair history. With the 
splendid attendance the receipts from the 
10% entry fees in the various departments, 
the commission will in all probability this 
year have some funds to their credit. These 
are greatly needed to cancel some of the 
indebtedness incurred last year. 
BIG SHOWING OF FARM MACHINERY. 

The machinery exhibit was the largest 
ever seen on the grounds. In this depart- 
ment no entry fee is required. The fact 
that machinery men were so largely repre- 
sented would seem to indicate that exhibits 
of this character are considered by them 
very profitable. Every foot of space in the 
building and on‘the grounds was utilized 
in this department. Farmers found much 
of interest and value in the practical dem- 
onstration of the various kinds of machin- 
ery. Supt Ira Sharpe of Lowville and His 
associate, B. W. Fairchild. who have had 
charge of this department for the past 14 

(To Page 274.] 





PART OF DAIRY HERD OF HOLSTEINS OWNED BY A SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY (PA) FARMER 


This attractive stretch of hill and valley, with splendid dairy cows in the foreground, affords a glimpse of the stock farm 


of S. A. Shook of Susquehanna county, Pa. 
farm, the herd consisting at present of about 25. 


premiums at state fairs. 
has for dairv vroducts. 


Mr Shook makes a specialty of Holstein cattle, breeding a good many on his 
He recently sold for $500 one of his bulls, which had taken five first 
Aggressive work of this character does much to maintain the splendid reputation Pennsvivania 
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A One-Man Wagon-Bed Hoist. 


J. MARION SHULL, OHIO. 


264 


A good lifting arrangement for removing 
bed or ladders from the wagon is herewith 
illustrated. To the joists of the loft over 
the barn floor, at proper. distamces, are 
chained two pulleys. Over each of these 
passes a half-inch rope, one end of which 
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is connected with a stretcher large enough 
to slip over the end of the wagon bed.. The 
upper crossbar of the streteher may simply 
have 2 deep noteh at each end, just wide 
enough to receive the rope. <A knot in the 
latter just below the stick serves to™“hold 
it in place. The lower bar is a trifle longer 
and has the rope securely tied at eaeh end. 
Supposing now that the stretchers are 
sufficiently low to receive the bed from the 
wagon, the rope passes from one pulley 
toward the side of the barn: floor, then 
through a hole near the top of the windlass 
or revolving pillar, as shown in the en- 
graving, and out again to the other pulley. 

The windlass may consist of a 6-inch 
eylindrical post which receives the rope 
near its top, while at a convenient hight 
from the floor are holes for the insertion 
of levers used in turning. The wagon being 
driven into place, the stretchers’are slipped 
over each end of the bed, which is then 
quickly and easily drawn to the top. by 
revolving the windlass. When sufficiently 
high one of the levers is left in place with 
the outer end resting against some upright 
timber of the barn frame and thus holds 
it secure. For hay ladders, instead of the 
lower bar of the stretcher, the rope may 
terminate in a ring, which slips over an 
iron hook. These hooks are permanently 
fastened to the ladders at suitable points 
where they will not interfere with anything 
else. 


CONVENIENT WAGON BED HOIST. 


Winter Wheat Tests in Ontario. 
DIRECTOR €. A. ZAVITZ. 
Winter wheat experiments occupied 188 plots 
at the college at Guelph, and 603 plots through- 
out Ontario in 1902. On the whole, the wheat 
eame through the winter well and the yield of 
both grain and straw was satisfactory. The 
weak strawed varieties were badly lodged, and 
owing to the wet weather some of the grain 
was sprouted before it w harvested. The 
damage done by the hessian fly was very slight, 
the plots at the college being practically free 
from the ravages of this insect the present sea- 
son. 

Ninety-five varieties of winter wheat were 
grown at the college this year. The ten varie- 
ties giving the greatest yield of grain per acre, 
starting with the highest, were: Extra Early 
Windsor, Dawson's Golden Chaff, Imperial Am- 
ber, Pedigree Genesee Giant, Prize Taker, Econ- 
omy, New Columbia, White Golden Cross, Early 
Ontario, and Johnson. The Extra Early Wind- 
sor very closely resembles the Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff variety. Those varicties possessing the 
stiffest straw were the Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 


Extra Early Windsor, Clawson Lengberry, and 
American Bronze. 

Experiment have shown that the sprouting 
of wheat greatly injures it for seed purposes as 
well as for flour production. All.of the varie- 
ties at the college this season sprouted more 
or less before they could be harvested. Those 
yarieties which sprouted the least were the Red 
Cross, McPherson, Wisconsin Triumph and Re- 
liable, and those which sprouted the most were 
the Pedigree, Genesee Giant, Early Arcadian 
and Oregon. The varieties without beards 
sprouted as badly as those with beards, and 
the hard wheats sprouted slightly more than 
the softer varieties. The white wheats, as a 
class, however, sprouted much morse than the 
red varieties. 

INJURY FROM SPROUTING, 

A deputation of ten persons from the do- 
minion millers’ association visited the college 
during the past summer, and after examining 
the different varieties of winter wheat, recom- 
mended that the following be grown exten- 
sively in Ontario: Red, Mfchigan Amber and 
Turkey Red; white, Early Genesee, Giant and 
Bulgarian. 

The average results of six years’ experiments 
show that large, plump seed yielded seven 
bushels, 51 pounds, of wheat per acre more 
than the shrunken seed; and six bushels, 33 
pounds, more than the small, plump seed. 
Sound wheat produced five times as great a 
yield of both grain and straw as seed which 
had been broken in the process of threshing. 

In am experiment conducted for four years, 
winter wheat grown on land on which a crop 
of field peas was used as a green manure, pro- 
duced an annual average of 22.1% more wheat 
per acre than on land where a crop of buck- 
wheat was plowed under. In another experi- 
ment which was carried on for one year, win- 
ter wheat grown on land prepared from clover 
stubble produced 20.7% more wheat per acre 
than on land prepared from timothy stubble. 


Ten Years’ Experience with Cowpeas. 


FRANK D. FULLER, TENNESSEE. 


The best known varieties of the cowpea in 
the central south are the Whippoorwill, Clay, 
Black, Wonderful or Unknown, and Red Rip- 
per. The Clay was for several years the fa- 
vorite in Tennessee, but has been supplanted 
by the Whippoorwill. It produces a large 
growth of excellent quality, but like other 
rank growers is a little hard to cure and handle 
for hay. Is a fair producer of seed and for 
green manuring shares first. place with the 
Black. The Red Ripper matures about the 
same time as the Clay. It is quite similar in 
growth, but produces a larger crop of seed. 
This is an exeellent pea to plant in corn fields 
to be gathered by hogs and cattle when ma- 
tured. It will lie on the ground all winter 
without rotting, while one or two fall rains 
will rot most of the other varieties. It comes 
from Georgia, and outside of that state is prob- 
ably the least known of the varieties mentioned. 
From a short experience I am inelined to place 
it second in value to the Whippoorwill. The 
Wonderful is a rank grower and a good pro- 
ducer of seed, but on account of maturing late 
is not as popular as other varieties. 

In my opinion the Whippoorwill, taken as a 
whole, is superior to all others. It is what 
is known as a bunch pea and does not produce 
as much vine as the other varieties. It ma- 
tures early and is a heavy yielder of seed. 
producing about twice as much seed as any 
other variety that has come under my notice, 
and the seed usually sells for 10 cents more 
per bushel. On account of fts early maturing 
qualities it is unquestionably the pea for the 
middle and northern states. I would recom- 
mend all beginners to try the Whippoorwill 
first. Just how far north it cam be grown to 
advantage is a question, but with a favorable 
season I would expect it to succeed as far 
north as southern New York. . 

To beginners I would say, don't plant too 
early. I have found that as a rule peas sown 
in central Tennessee June 1 do better than those 
sown earlier. In no case would I recommend 
peas to be sown north of the Ohio river before 
that date, and June 16 would probably be bet- 
ter. With me, Whippoorwill peas sown May 
27. 1900, were ready to cut for hay on August 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


17, that is, about two-thirds of the seed pods 
had matured, but 1900 however was a very fa- 
vorable year. 

As to manner 
difference of opinion. 
only my own methods. 


of sowing, there is quite a 
I will attempt to give 
For seed, plant thickly 
in rows about 2% feeet apart. I use a one- 
horse corn planter. Cultivate twice, pcssibly 
threee times, with a cultivator. Don’t plant 
on rich ground, as the poorer the greund the 
greater the yield of seed. A favorite way to 
plant for seed is to drop three or four peas 
between each two hills of corn (ahead of the 
cultivator, at the second or third plowing of 
tre corn. Subsequent plowing of the corn 
furnishes all the cultivatiom the pea needs. 
Pick seed before you gather corn. This method 
will not work where corn is cut for fodder. 
With us the ripened pods are gathered by 
negroes and beaten out with a flail, the picker 
receiving half of the crop for his labor. 

For hay I plant the Whippoorwill, sowing 
one bushel per acre with a wheat drill. When 
to cut is a mooted question. Many cut just 
before pods start to ripen, so as to save all the 
leaves—result, a lot of moldy hay. I allow 
fully one-half, better two-thirds, of pods to 
ripen, then cut, rake, allow hay to lie in wind- 
row until sufficiently cured, which generally 
takes from 48 to 72 hours, them haul to barn. 
If rain is absent, I secure fine, bright bay and 
grain. As the peas are highly nitrogenous, they 
are apt to act too strongly on the kidneys of 
‘some horses. One or two cases have come un- 
der my notice where animals died from over- 
stimulation of the kidneys. 

Formerly it was believed that to get the 
greatest value out of the peas as a fertilizer it 
was necessary to plow under the green vines, 
but cutting the vines for hay leaves the ground 
in much better mechanical condition for fu- 
ture crops and many believe adds more fer- 
tility to the soil, on the theory that the nod- 
ules on the roots of the plant gather most of 
their nitrogen while the plant is maturing the 
seed. I know of nothing better to precede a 
crop of wheat than the cowpea. I have known 
ene crop of peas to double the yield of wheat. 
It is wnneeessary to plow land for wheat af- 
ter cutting hay. Run disk harrow over once 
following with smoothing harrow and then sow 
the wheat. Here is just one caution. Don't 
plant cowpeas om hilly land that ts inclined to 
wash, for they make the soil so light and fine 
that the first hard rain is apt to start both soil 
and fertility on the way to the ocean. 
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Caps for Small Grain in Shock. 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 
The almost universal practice in mest of 
the central and western states of leaving 
the small grain in the fields until threshed 
has resulted this year in disastrous losses 
to nearly every farmer. With this in view 
I would like to offer a suggestion which 
has been of some value to me. [£ had a 
number of large hay. caps made, with 
weights at the corners. They are of can- 
vas and thoroughly oiled so they wil! not 
rot. As soon as the small grain is cut, it is 
shocked, and when the shocks are well dried 
out, five to ten of them are piled up to- 
gether and covered with one of these hay 
caps. 

This method requires only a few 
for each acre. They will preserve 
grain and straw in fine condition even 
though rains are frequent. During the 
showery period, small grain covered in this 
way ean be threshed, while others are wait- 
ing for their shocks to dry out. It is thus 
possible to do threshing much earlier than 
by any other plan except. stacking. This 
idea put into practice pays almost any sea- 
son. This year it would pay many times 
over. Of course it is too late to be of any 
advantage for the present season, but most 
ef us have had such a serious experience 
with wet grain in the shock that I give this 
as a possible way out of the difficulty. Of 
eourse the grain could be stacked, but for 
some reason or other our people do not 
take to stacking readily. 

Grass for Young Pigs makes the cheap- 
est and best food. 


eaps 


both 





Farmers’ Cold Storage Plant. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





One of the most substantial and complete 
cold storage plants I have ever seen on a 
farm is that of Albert Hansel) of Burlington 
county, N J. The building is 30x40 feet and 
was constructed in 1885. It was. originally 
put in as an ice cold storage plant. It is 
29 feet to the eaves. It is built of stone, 
as shown in the illustration. The walls 
are laid 3 feet under ground, are ‘2 feet 
thick to a hight of 6 feet, from which point 
they are 18 inches to the top. It is lined 
inside with 1-inch boards, leaving a space 
of 5 inches between the walls, which is 
filled with pulverized charcoal. 

The first 16 feet were formerly used for 
storage. The ice chamber was immediately 
above. The ice system was_ successfully 
used for ten years. In 


AFTER HARVEST 


tory results. In the northwest, Mr S. J. Fair- 
field of Minnesota describes his method in a 
recent issue of the Minnesota institute bulle- 
tin. Quoting his own language, he says: “I 
want firm, hard seed potatoes from which no 
sprouts have ever grown. To secure these, 
the potatoes should be put into a cave pre- 
pared especially for this purpose and so ar- 
ranged as to control the temperature in win- 
ter and summer, keeping it as near to the 
freezing point as possible. Put the potatoes 
right in on the earth and keep them dark. 
In this way they have kept all right for me. 
Make your cave of any size, shape or kind, if 
it is nothing more than a pit in the ground. 
Cover with poles, a few corn stalks, a little 
straw and 6 or 8 inches of earth. 

“A ventilator 4 feet long and 7x7 
inches outside measure should be  ex- 
tended through the roof near the cen- 





1895 an ice machine, of 
six tons refrigerating 
capacity, was put in. 
It has been used with 
splendid success and is 
far more satisfactory 
than the original ice 
plant. The brine sys- 
tem is used and little 
or no trouble is found 
in keeping the proper 
temperature. 

During a good sea- 
son Mr Hansell usu- 
ally fills his house 
with apples. At the 
time of my visit last 
fall, several thousand 
bushels of apples and 
pears were in storage 
and keeping beautiful- 
ly. In an off year for 
New Jersey apples, Mr 
Hansell buys his fruit 
elsewhere. Many farm- 
ers ‘are of the opinion 
that any apple is good 
enough for’ storage, 
but one of the factors 
in Mr Hansell’s suc- 
cess has been the high 
grade of apples which 
he grows and handles. 

He has his own or- 
chard and usually fills 
his house with his own 
fruit and that from 
neighboring orchards 
during a good season. 
He has built up a 
splendid local trade 
and supplies towns 
and stores in his neigh- 
borhood with apples during the late win- 
ter and spring. Occasionally, when prices 
are good, he sends direct to the Philadel- 
phia markets a consignment, which usu- 
ally brings him in a good figure. Philadel- 
phia marketmen look upon him with whole- 
some respect, as they claim that they can 
never tell when Hansell’s beautiful apples 
will appear on the market. He takes them 
by surprise and usually benefits by a good 
market. 

While it is not advisable for every farmer 
to have a cold storage plant of his own, 
there is still room for much development 
and co-operation among farmers along this 
line. The gradual development of the re- 
frigerator system is one which farmers 
should carefully consider, particularly those 
who depend upon vegetables and fruits. 
The.recent successful shipment of apples 
and peaches of the most delicate varieties 
to London markets, is an illustration of the 
utility of refrigeration in the handling and 
marketing of fruits. 








Storage Pit for Vegetables. 





One of the most serious problems for vegeta- 
ble growers is to secure a storage place which 
will keep vegetables from freezing during win- 
ter and also prevent them from shrinking and 
growing during summer. Numerous plans have 
beeen used, some of them with most satisfac- 


COLD STORAGE HOUSE ON A NEW JERSEY FARM 


ter, projecting 18 inches below the roof. It 
is made of 4-inch board and is 8 inches wide 
by 4 feet long, in the form of a loose box with- 
out ends. A square plunger should be made, 
of inch board, the same length as the ventil- 
ator, using 4-inch boards 6 inches wide by 4 
feet long. Nail a board that just fits over the 
bottom of the plunger and adjust over the top, 
so that when the plunger is placed in the ven- 
tilator the board on tcp will prevent it slip- 
ping into the cave. The plunger should be 
filled with sawdust and wrapped with a piece of 
old quilt or padding, so that when it is in the 
ventilator, the hole will be completely stopped 
and consequently frost proof. Put a screw hook 
into the bottom of the plunger and on it hang 
a reliable thermometer, so that you can go to 
the top of the cave, draw out the plunger and 
see what the temperature is down below with- 
out having to open it. The outline of my cave 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 


TU MAINTAIN THE TEMPERATURE, 


“In order to keep the temperature uniform, 
throw snow all around the cave as soon as the 
soil is frozen hard, and cover it with straw or 
old hay. The snow will keep the cave warm 
in winter and cool late in spring. If nights 
are very cold, keep careful track of the tem- 
perature, and if it gets below 34 degrees pull 
out the plunger and hang a lantern on the 
lower end, and the cave will warm up in a 
little while. If a cellar is used for storing 
- {To Page 280] 








Gasolize Engine, 


Walking beam 
jack attached. Fi 








Cold Water 


beats the fire fiend every time 
because itis also a fire-proof 
paint. Costs one-fifth hans much as 


-proof cold water paint. Ask 
your dealer for the paint, but be 
Sure te send direct to us for price 
+ ge cg : 
© Water Paint Com: : 
of Am: Dept. Ab, Y 
A 100 William ew York. Ld 
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THE MERIT of YEARS 


attaches to this roofing. It is 
known and used in every sec- 
tion of the whole country. 
FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 








STANDART 
ROOFING 


it as hard 
THE A. F. SWAN CO., 





CYCLONE txsusce CUTTER 


With TRAVELING TABLE and BLOWER 
Guaranteed to cut, 
split, shred and ele- 
vate ensilage 60 feet 
perpendicular height. 
For catalog address 


FARMERS MFG. CO. 
Box 405, Sebring, Ohio 












governor; level or 


For 1, 2 and 3 horses, with 
Catalogue free. 


Sweep powers, Corn Sheliers, F WerS, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Seas, Engines—3 to 25 H.P., mounted or 
Mfg. Co. 








stationary. The Messinger » Tatamy, Pa. 
DRILLING 


W E Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock, Mounted 
on wheels or on silis. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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Fairly Liberal Onion Crop the Record. 
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The marketable onion crop of 1902 is 
somewhat larger than a year ago but ma- 
terially below the bumper yield of 1899, 
when prices for a time were phenome- 
nally low. As forecasted in American 
Agriculturist the past few weeks, this sit- 
uation is now confirmed from the sum- 
marized returns in our final onion inquiry. 
Pointed out earlier, the acreage under this 
crop was considerably augumented last 
spring through the stimulus of high prices, 
and the area finally brought to harvest, 
now largely completed, shows a substan- 
tial gain over that of any recent year. Add 
to this fact an excellent rate of yield in 
some, but not all, of the important onion 
growing sections, and a liberal total crop 
available for market is to be expected. 

According to the most careful estimates 
from tried correspondents in every impor- 
tant onion growing section east of the 
Rocky mountains, the commercial crop of 
onions harvested in 1902 approximates 3,- 
800,000 bushels. This may be compared 
with 3,000,000 bushels from the same terri- 
tory one year ago, and 4,600,000 bushels in 
1899. The acreage is placed at 12,750 acres 
against 11,000 in 1901, an increase of 16%, 
and 12°50 im 1899. The average yield per 
acre is 295 bushels against 270 one year 
ago, 335 in 1900 and 301 in 1899. 

ONION CROPS AND — YORK PRICE PER BT. 
Crop Bushels Jan April 
1902-03 .. 3, —- *$0. wor 00 ? 

1901-92 ... -80@L10 $1.20@1.60 $1.20@1. 
1900-01 0a? .40 8 1.00@1.2 1.20401.6 
-40@} .5 é Py -10@ 85 
AO 7 -W@ .S .80@1.2 

4001.0 a " 6071. 

-200 .7 - " -- 
25@ 6 .20@ .5 20@ .6 

) 5 5 £07@1.: 

“< y .60G,1.00 6 m -80@1. 
92 |. .3%00.000 -40@ .70 8041.00 ‘€0@1.10 

“*Mid September price. 

A study of our table of final estimates of 
acreage and yield in the commercial onion 
growing belt will also show figures relating 
to the crop according to the federal census 
returns of 1900. In these, the onion states 
indicated had a total area in 1899 under 
this crop of 24'282 acres, apparently yield- 
ing 7,303,000 bushels onions. The discrep- 
ancy is seeming, not real. It must be re- 
membered that the census returns include 
the area ‘on every farm, no matter how 
small’or insignificant and even though sim- 
ply for home use and quite unavailable for 
market purposes. While these garden plots 
serve to swell.the totals, they really have 
no bearing on the commercial crop of 
onions. 

American Agriculturist has carried on 
its own painstaking and exhaustive in- 
onion belt as for many years past, and its 
figures brought down to date relating to 
the crop of 1902 as here printed, must be 
compared with the revised figures for the 
1899 crop of onions in the commercial belt, 
placed in the second column of the large 
table. For convenience, the total area 
under onions in 1899, according to the fed- 
eral census is given in the third column. 
The federal census covering all of the 
United States naturally shows a total 
onion crop much above any of these figures, 
but with no direct bearing on the crop 
available for autumn and winter markets. 
The Pacific coast and some of the southern 
states grow a good many onions which do 
not figure in the usually recognized com- 
mercial crop. 

CROP NOT UNMANAGEABLE IN PROPORTIONS. 

As carefully pointed out in American 
Agriculturist the past three weeks, in order 
that growers might form for themselves 
accurate judgment as to conditions, in 
selling their crops or holding, the rate of 
yield 1s quite uneven. The total named, 
while considerab!y larger than last year’s 
short crop is by no means a burdensome 
one, and ought to mean profitable returns 
for growers. While many farmers are sell- 
ing freely, others show a disposition to hold 
Tor a time, and buyers do not have every- 
thing their own way. The showing in crop 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Final Estimate of Yield in the Commercial Onion Growing Belt 


-—-Acreage—--, 


Commercial 


Yield pa, -—--Total crop, nase — -Price p bu. 


onion belt U.S.cen bushels U.S. cen 
1902 899 1899 1902 1899 


Massachusetts .........0--. «+. 1,200 1,250 1,670 
Southport (Ct) district....... =r 
Other Connecticut ‘ 2 *1,206 
Rhode Island 25 292 
Orange county, ,600 ere 
Other New Y ‘ 325 *6,033 
Pennsylvania 304 1,505 
Ohio 7 2.95 5,067 
Illinois 0 2,53 
Indiana 2,105 
Michigan 5 90 =2,611 
Wisconsin i 600 =: t,230 
12,050 24,282 
*Entire state. 
yield is relatively best in Ohio, which has a 
liberal outturn. In New York, Orange 
county has a fine crop, other sections of the 
state only moderate. The New England 
crop is generally good; somewhat uneven. 
Onions have yielded well in Wisconsin, but 
in other portions of the west, notably Mich- 
igan, Indiana and northern Illinois, exces- 
sive rains did much damage, as earlier 
pointed out in these columns, and there 
was serious blight and poor development. 


CONDITIONS UNEVEN IN NEW YORK. 

The crop in New York is somewhat un- 
even but liberal in the aggregate. Growers 
in Orange county are gathering an unusu- 
ally fine crop. Little damage from any 
cause is reported, quality excellent in 
nearly every town, with occasionally hints 
of slight damage in some fields from smut 
and maggots; the growth of tops is 
heavy that it is possible the rate of yield 
is in some instances somewhat exagger- 
ated. 

The small acreage on Long Island has 
yielded very well. The crop in Madison 
county, a very important producer, was 
considerably damaged by continuous rains, 
and there was much blight, especially on 
bottom lands. The season is late, and 
many onions will be small, this cutting 
into the merchantable supply. Excessive 
moisture interfered in Onondaga, Wayne 
and other western counties in the state. In 
a few towns in Wayne, many fields were 
practically destroyed by floods. In the 
eastern part of the state, blight wrought 
considerable havoc. Only a fair yield is 
noted in Erie county, Pa, and in the truck 
section adjacent to Philadelphia; complaint 
of too much rain. In this state, onion sets 
grown largely on contract, and owing to 
excessive moisture, many ef these have be- 
come too big for best markets. 

OHIO’S EXCELLENT CROP 

The onion acreage in Ohio is about 12% 
greater than last year and the rate of yield 
a liberal one taking the state at large. This 
results in a commercial crop for Ohio 33 to 
40% greater than in 1901. One important 
tract in Lorrain and adjoining counties, of 
500 acres, shows an outturn of some 225,- 
000 bushels this year, against 175,000 
bushels in 1901 from the same acreage. In 
northeastern Ohio, chiefly Lake county, a 
splendid crop is being secured, onions large 
in size, many fields running 500 bushels or 
better per acre, or double that of a year 
ago; the crop is late and buyers rather 
slow getting into the field. 

The prevaience of considerable rainfall 
here and in other parts of the state has 
caused apprehension lest rot develop, In 
Wayne county more moisture than neéded, 
and crop late, but will make a liberal total. 
Rate of yield in Trumbull good but onions 
late in maturing: Some complaint of 
blight in Erie county, with many unsound 
onions. One of our best posted correspon- 
dents living in Hardin county intimates 
possibly a small increase there, yet be- 
lieves the crop as a whole, considering 
damage from blight and rot, will not prove 
as large as. many’ enthusiastic persons 
intimate. 

SEASON UPENS WITH PRICES LOWER THAN IN 1901 

So far as movement of the new crop is 
concerned, this has begun in earnest, yet a 
very important proportion still remains in 
first hands. Opening prices this season 
were much below last fall, yet very much 


1902 1801 748 
360 432,000 300,000 8,309 50@75 
323,000 215,000 — 
114,000 251,000 #422591 65490 
69,000 45,000 116,180 — 
720,000 405 ,000 — 35@40 
439,000 400,000 *2,177,271 — 
67,500 65,000 347,806 _ 
1,053,000 744,000 1,671,442 50@70 
160 163,000 546,681 30@60 
150,000 505,010 35@50 
187,000 783,948 50@75 
325,000 331,662 _— 


3,050,000 7,303,094 30@90 20@65 


146,000 
301 3,794,000 





better than in 1899, when the bumper com- 
mercial crop of that year carried prices to 
a low level. Our advices from producing 
sections in New York show that many 
farmers are selling rapidly, yet a _ pro- 
nounced disposition on the part of many 
to hold, providing storage facilities are 
ample. This is true in a measure of Ohio, 
while in New England farmers are very 
generally inclined to sell. In the central 
west, opening prices are fairly good, and 
many growers taking advantage of them. 

In considering the advisability of holding 
for later markets, growers must give due 
regard to at least two things: First, the 
fact that favorable weather here and there 
at eve of harvest may aid in rapid devel- 
opment, somewhat swelling the generous 
total; second, the perishable properties 
make it desirable that onions placed in 
storage be exceptionably well handled in 
order to-prevent later Ioss from deteriora- 
tion. 

The following table shows little novelty 
in the foreign trade in onions, imports the 
last fiscal year slightly larger than usual 
and exports smaller than in recent years. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN ONIONS. 

7— —Imports——~.. -———Exports- —~ 

Bush Value val Bush Value a 
1901-02 ..796,316 $608,673 76.4c 113,531 $117,019 $1.03 
1900-01 ,. 773,306 508,810 65.7c 165,391 144,030 87.0c 
1899-00 . 546,705 357,827 65.4c 171,636 143,256 83.1c 
1898-99 ..771,960 499°520 64.7c 164,902 134,250 S1L1c 
1897-98 ..488,853 429,173 87.8c 100,148 90,832 90.8¢ 
1896-97 ..560,138 627,273 $1.12 73,511 60,088 81.6c 
1895-96 .. _ _ — 82,916 61,181 73.8¢ 
1894-95 . _ _— — 63,335 46,703 87.6c 


Michigan’s Big Peach Crop. 


Peaches are everywhere in the vicinity of 
South Haven this year. The growers are find- 
ing it very difficult to get enough help to har- 
vest the big crop. The magnitude of the in- 
dustry will be recognized when it is stated that 
the output for the territory tributary to South 
Haven will be more than 5,000,000 one-fifth 
bushels baskets the present season. This, is 
larger than any previous record, the one com- 
ing nearest it being that of 1899, when 4,100,000 
baskets were sent out. This of course does not 
take into account the fruit used at home. 

The season has not been an ideal one for 
growing peaches, from the fact that during 
the early portion heavy rains were frequent, 
which induced free growth but hindered ripen- 
ing of_the fruit and the new wood. Of late 
the weather has been very dry. This has 
stopped the growth and has also resulted in 
many small, hard peaches and will also be 
instrumental in injuring the trees somewhat. 
In spite of all the drawbacks, the output of 
fruit from the South Haven district is simply 
enormous. Besides peaches, every other va- 
riety of fruit grown in Michigan is raised in 
this district. The locality is favorably locat- 
ed with regard to the prevailing winds and 
the lake. The acreage is increasing every year 
and one. of the pleasing aspects is the large 
number of young, thrifty peach orchards which 
are about ready to bear. 

The peach season is at its hight and un to 
September 6, 350,000 packages have been 
shipped by boat and 133 carloads by rail. The 
prices are moderately good this year and 
growers should realize fair profits. Among the 
favorite market peaches are Kalamazoo, J_xe, 
Barnard, Mountain Rose, and of course the 
ever popular Elberta. 





Magnitude of Milling industry. 





The economy of manufacturing on a 
large scale is apparent in the federal cen- 
sus record relative to the milling industry, 
which shows a decrease in the wages paid 
for salaries and labor past ten years, while 
the cost of materials used,and the total 
value of products were both very much 
greater in 1900 than in 1890. A sharp in- 
crease is noted in the number of estab- 
lishments in 1900 compared with ten years 
earlier. This was due not only to the 
building of many larger mills, but also to 
a considerable increase in those of a smal- 
ler capacity. The capital invested in 1900 
was secant 5% greater than im 1890. Num- 
ber of wage earners in 1900 diminished, as 
shown in accompanying table, owing prin- 
cipally to improved processes in handling 
the grain and products, this lessening 
amount of manual labor required. Totai 
wages showed a positive decrease, while 
the value of the raw material and the 
finished product gained between 9 and 10% 
in the decade, as shown in accompanying 
table. ; 

The total number of flour and grist mills 
grinding wheat in the United States was 
13,188, of which 135 each had an annual 
capacity of 100,000 barrels flour. The larg- 
est number of small mills was found in 
Pennsylvania and of large mills in Minne- 
sota, the first named state having a greater 
number of establishments than any other; 
North Carolina was second, with a total 
of $75 mills; Virginia third, with 922: Ohio 
fourth, with 883. In the northwest, Min- 
nesota had 377, with enormous capacity, 
Wisconsin 424, Iowa 379, Nebraska 258, 
South Dakota $4 and North Dakota 70. In 
the winter wheat territory of the south- 
west, Missouri led with 740 mills, big and 
little, Kansas 302, Arkansas 173 and 
Texas 117. 

In value of products, Minnesota ranked 
first, 141% of the total; New York 7.6%, 
Ohio 6.7%. In_an interesting census bul- 
letin on this subject, Special Agent H. W. 
Wiley says erroneous impressions are like- 
ly to be created if attention be given to 
number of establishments alone. In many 
parts of the United States where the mill- 
ing industry is confined to the local de- 
mand, there are a large number of smail 
establishments, and this seems necessary 
for the convenience of the people. On the 
other hand, where milling is one of the 
principal industries, the establishments are 
on a large scale, and in making compari- 
sons the actual output should be duly con- 
sidered. The total quantity of wheat used 
in the flouring and grist mill industry in 
the United States in the census year was 
489,914,000 bushels and of Indian corn 241,- 
029,000 bushels. 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY CF MILLING INDUSTRY. 








1906 1890 1859 

Number of establislsnents 25,258 18,170 11,891 
MS CGE SIA i SEX $218,714,104 $208,473'509 $54,415,581 
Salaried ofticials, clerks, 

etc, uumber a 790 16,078 ° 
Salaries ...... $5,104,750 $8,297,310 = 
Wage earners, 73 47,40. 23,310 
yg Pe are gees 7 $18,133,402 $5,630,164 

Men, 16 srs old and over 36,419 46,889 23,9 

) eee are 17,540,370 $18,046,165 

Women, 16 years and over 497 303 50 

WED. scdscndinacssnieionss 142,911 $70,153 e 

Cc hildren, under 146 years 1 2 diet 

RE 7 DRE 20, 137 $21,784 . 
Miscellaneous expenses.... $10,325,588 $13,162,037 ° 
Cost of material used ..... - .$175,826,395 $434,152. an $113,036,698 
Value of products ......... $560,719, 13,971,474 $136,056,736 


*Not reported separately. 





Growth of Our Export Trade—The 
treasury bureau of statistics has prepared 
a statement which shows for the first 
time the exportation of manufactures in 
each year from 1790 to the present time. In 
1790 the total amounted to a little over 
$1,000,000 and formed 6% of the total ex- 
ports. In the decade from 1791 to 1800 
exports of manufactures averaged about 
$2,000,000 per annum. In the decades end- 
ing with 1810 and 1820, respectively, they 
averaged about $3,000,000 per annum and 
formed about 7% of the total exports. In 
the decade 1821-20 they averaged about 
$6,000,000, and never reached as much as 
$10,000,000 prior to 1840. By 1850 the ex- 
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ports of manufactures hed reached $17,500,- 4 
000, and in 18580 for the first time touched 
the $40,000,009 mark, but did not cross the 
$50,000,000 line until 1870, when § they 
amounted to $68,279,764. In 1877 they for the 
first time crossed the $100,000,000 line, the 
total for that year being $122,577,652. In 
1896 they crossed the $200,000,000 line, the 
total for that year being $228,571,178. In 
1899 the total was $329,592,145, and since 1900 
the exportation of manufactures has con- 
stantly exceeded $400,000,000 per annum, 





Profits of Fertilizer Manufacturers were 
less during the year ended June 20, 1902, than 
in the previous year, judging from the annual 
report of the American Agricultural Chemical 
company, just published. After paying 6% 
on its preferred stock, there was left a sur- 
plus of $114,000 from the year’s earnings, or 
less than 1% on the outstanding common stock. 
According to the company’s original prospectus, 
the preferred stock represents the money ac- 
tually invested, which thus earned 6% last 
year, against 3% the year before. The com- 
mon stock, according to the same authority, 
represents mostly patents, trademarks, brands, 
processes and good will, but has received no 
dividend whatever up to date. This certainly 
shows no fancy profits. The company’s report 
claims that although prices of raw material 
were higher, ‘“‘there was no advance to con- 
sumers.”’ 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





I want to tell your readers of an acci- 


dent that may happen to horses and be 
easily misunderstood. About a week ago 


my boys put a fine young mare into the 





stable, and the following morning she re- 
fused to eat or drink. This continued for 
several days, and I finally sent her to the 
horse doctor. Upon examination, a piece of 
corn. cob was found wedged between two of 
her molar teeth. The veterinarian removed 
the cob and the mare began to eat heartily 
at once. In my experience I have known of 
several of these cases. Animals refusing to 
eat have been treated for stomach or bowel 
trouble, while the real cause has been over- 
looked. I make it a rule to examine the 
animals mouth carefully when the very 
first symptoms appear.—{W. M. Henry, 
Kentucky. 





A good little farm brings a good living 
without the fret and worry of labor strikes. 
I feel like saying: ‘“‘Young man and young 
woman, come east; come to Maine and get 
a farm.” Maine is aS good a money-mak- 
ing state as there is in the union for a man 
with small capital.—[Ansel Holway, Somer- 
set County, Me. 





The best potatoes grown are the ones 
grown from the best seed. In the fall look 
over your crop and select of each variety 
you expect to plant the next year the most 
perfectly formed and truest to type, and 
put away for seed. Such potatoes, under 
fair cultivation, year after year, will pro- 
duce crops far in excess in both quality 
and quantity, of seed secured in haphazard 
fashion.—[A. E. Sisson, Wayne County, Pa. 





‘Rheumatism 


AGRICULTURE (7j 





What is the u&Se of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wanis to know is whatwill perma- 
nently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood’s. 
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Four Free Friends 
For Farmers 


They are four good books on cul- 
tivation and fertilization. 

We mail them free to any farmer 
who will send his name and address. 

Another good friend is 


Potash 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New Yore 


APPLES 


Exported to leading and largest apple auctioneers in 
Europe. Established 1819. Capital over $1,000,000. High- 
est references and prices; returns cabled. Consign- 
ments solicited. Cabled market reports, sailings, rates, 
&c., sent. Address C. R. LAWRENCE, $2 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 99 \ yoodchucks, Gophers 
aa Grain Insects. 
“ The wheels of the 
dine, So 


the weevil, stop C~ we grind 


TUM CARBON BISULPHIDE” i. dice 


Penn Yan, nN. * a 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED. PAINTS 


Fe Aen ey LE PRICES, Delivered FR 
or Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA ahd Desir 
— la use 58 years. 


Li rices will Wee tes for 
SCeRSOLL DUN Piymcath St., Brookiys, mle Y. 
TREES best ty or Murer. YEARS 
Feuit Boox on 


Want MORE Steen: P PAY ous 
STARK BROS. Louisiana, Mo. 


“TREES s: at yh dg prices. Apple,Plum and Pear 








oer 100, All kinds of stock CHEAP. 
MA Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N.Y. 





CRIMSON S'S. SGRNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make yeu priees delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
_ GHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, 4. ¥. 











TIMELY 


blest tr BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
logue Free to All. Cataiogue (1s pages) will 
Cata sent logue of charge to all applying for the same. 


png Panes, 6 by 9 inches, $8 Tilustrations, 
€3, 

thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and 4 ae, 

containirg Doe ed Descriptions of all best 

on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 

stamps—Thich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
82 Lafayette Piace, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. 
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Catalog Complete jcc. omnct 000 
GOMPANY, New York, N. Y.. or Chicago, lil. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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An Ice House for the Farm. 


In constructing an ice house it should be 
remembered that the smaHNer the house the 
greater the care to 
be exercised in 
erecting the build- 
ing and packing the 
ice. A house 12 feet 
square and 8 to 10 
feet high is a very 
convenient size for 
an ordinary farm. 
In building, . care 
should be taken to 
secure perfect drain- 
age, The foundation 
should be dug 18 to 
24 inches, or until 
gravel is reached. 
Where this--is not possible, the lower 
2 feet should be filled in with large 
stones, on top of which are placed smaller 
stones and gravel, until a smooth bottom is 
obtained. 

For a house 12 feet square, a frame of 8 
by 8-inch timbers is placed on the brick or 
stone foundation for the base. A similar 
square frame is made for the plates and 
this is supported at the four corners with 
8 by 8-inch posts, 8 feet long, and by two 
or three 2 by 8-inch studs on each side, 


VERTICAL SECTION. 
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SMALL ICE HOUSE COMPLETB, 


with extra ones for door posts on the front 
side. The outside is covered with rough 
pine boards, the cracks between the boards 
being covered with battens. Inch boards 
line the inside up to the plates, and the 
space’ between is filled in with sawdust. 
The cheapest form of roof is made of inch 
boards with batten pieces over the cracks, 
and is supported by three horizontal strips 
on each side laid across rafters. The raft- 
ers are scantling beveled and nailed to- 
gether at the top and set into or spiked to 
the plates. Half to two-thirds of the mid- 





dle of the ridge is cut out, leaving an open- 
ing 3 to 5 inches wide, which is covered 
by a cap raised several inches*from the 
roof, to permit of ventilation, but wide 
enough to prevent rain getting in. 

The doors are made of a single thickness 
of boards; care should however be taken 
to have them tight, so as not to permit 
of circulation of air. To make them more 
effective, the space between the door and 
the boards placed on the inside of the door 
frame, to prevent sawdust or other packing 
material used from falling out, can _ be 
padded with straw, when the house is filled. 
The accompanying figure represents this 
house and gives a good idea of its method 
of construction. The expense of construct- 
ing the building above described will de- 
pend largely on the cost of material, but 
should not exceed $25. Often there are waste 
timbers or boards about the farm which 
can be made to answer very well. To pro- 
tect the house from the beating rays of the 
sun, it is best built under the shade of a 
large tree or on the north side of some 
larger building. Its effectiveness in keeping 
ice will thus be greatly increased. 


Growing Standard Apples for Market. 


D. D. GORDON, ALLEGANY COUNTY, N Y. 


Two things are absolutely essential to 
grow apples profitably for market, soil and 
climatic conditions suitable for the variety 
grown, and proper care. With me no va- 
riety of apple does better than the North- 
ern Spy. King, Greening and Baldwin also 
do well. Ben Davis grows to perfection in 
size and color, but as my aim is to gain 
and retain private customers, I have little 
use for them. I believe the time is coming 
when every commercial apple producer will 
grow only that variety reaching its hghest 
development in quality and appearance in 
his section. He will study its peculiarities 
and special needs, and, in short, make it 
his specialty. 

It is the nature of a tree to fruit every 
year when under ideal conditions, but wet, 
drouth, lack of proper plant food and fun- 
gous and insect foes interrupt nature’s 
laws. When a favorable season does come, 
the tree tries, as it were, to make up for 
lost time by overbearing. As the conditions 
that produce a large crop in one orchard 
are usually widely extended, the result is 
an overproduction and low prices for the 
man who allows baneful influences to rule 
his orchard. There is nothing that contrib- 
ytes so much to the health of the tree, en- 
abling it to make healthy wood growth and 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


develop fruit buds, as healthy foliage. Noth- 
ing is more beneficial to foliage than spray- 
ing. 

I spray just as the buds begin to.show 
green, with bordeaux mixture. I add about 
one pound of paris green to 150 gallons wa- 
ter for the tent caterpillar and other worms 
that come early to avoid the rish. I spray 
thoroughly from both sides, too much so, 
T have been told, but I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there are but few 
fungous spores left to take up homestead 
claims on the fruit and leaves. I spray 
again a few days after the petals fall, and 
sometimes a third time, if there is much 
rain following the second application. I 
have trees-from 30 to 42 feet apart, but I 
think 35 feet par enough on most soils. I 
prune enough to give air and sunshine a 
good opportunity to assist in maturing the 
fruit. While some of my methods may be 
faulty, the results are very gratifying. [See 
frontispiece for photograph of plate of some 
of Mr Gordon’s handsome Northern Spy ap- 
ples.] 


Remedial Measures for Shuck Fever. 
A. E. UPSHUR, SOMERSET COUNTY, MD. 


Here it is the universal custom to pasture 
cattle in the corn fields after the removal 
of the corn and fodder as the shucks are 
considered nutritious. With us a disease 
called shuck fever, generally fatal, some- 
times appears. It used to be very common, 
but is now very rare, although the cattle 
are pastured just the same as before. The 
remedy is to see that every animal is thor- 
oughly watered before turning into the field. 
The corn shuck is sweet and the cattle eat 
them so greedily that they do not become 
thoroughly wet through with the saliva be= 
fore swallowing, so the balls of partly 
chewed food after reaching the stomach 
soon absorb all its moisture, and the rest 
lie hard and indigestible, like dried apples, 
waiting for water to moisten them. When 
their stomachs are full, the animal be- 
comes very thirsty and drinks deeply with 
the result that the contents of the stomach 
and bowels swell rapidly and a severe dis- 
tension of both results. 

With other foods this state of things 
would produce colic, but it does not do so 
with shucks. A hot fever sets in almost 
immediately, and in many instances delir- 
ium, and sometimes more acute brain and 
spinal troubles develop. The only remedies 
seem to be a heavy purge, and bleeding if 
delirium sets in. It is rarely successful, 
and if so, the animal, if a cow giving milk 
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THRESHING BUCKWHEAT ON TOP THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS IN GARRETT COUNTY, MARYLAND 


Buckwheat is a profitable crop on these mountain farms. 

From three pecks to one bushel is usually sown per acre. 

but on strong soil 40 bushels is not an infrequent yield. 
It-likes plenty of vegetable matter or fertilizers. 


ber 1 to 15. 
bushels is. considered a fair crop; 
wheat is naturally had on the land. 


It is seeded from June 10 to 25, and usually matures Septem- 
On good rich land three pecks is enough. 


About 25 
Being a quick grower, buck- 





A FIRST PRIZE HACKNEY STALLION 


Hackney 
) This animal was the first prize winner at the 
Chicago show in December, and is an exceedingly fine horse. He is a chestnut, 


The illustration is from a photograph of the 


owned. by L. W. Cochran, of: Indiana. 


with white points, 
has almost perfect action; 


at the time, is said to be of little good for 
anything except beef afterwards. 

No animal should be allowed to go into 
the fleld without first being watered,. and 
all should be driven up at midday for the 
same purpose. There will be no trouble if 
this course is followed. There is more dan- 
ger in dry weather than on rainy days, as 
the shucks are then wet, and the expansion 
does not occur to such an extent. This ac- 
counts for the fact that some days the an- 
imals take it, and on others do not, Again, 
some of the herd will not drink before be- 
ing turned out and these are usually the 
ones that become ill if the shucks are dry. 
Catle should only be allowed in the shuck 
field a short time each day at first. After 
this, they do not gorge themselves to such 
an extent, and if well watered, are perfect- 
ly safe. Any cases we have among our 
herds now are due entirely to laziness in 
not attending to these remedial measures. 


— or 


Beef Production in Eastern States. 
WILLIAM M. DICKSON, DELAWARE. 





Whether the present advanced price of 
beef and dairy products, especially beef, is 
due to the controlling influence of the so- 
called ‘beef combine or to the shortage of 
the feed supply, to the consumer the re- 
sult is the same, namely, increased price. 
To the eastern farmer there is a deeper 
meaning from the. important bearing it has 
on his future course of operations and 
methods. If due entirely to combine con- 
trol, he should lend his assistance to help 
destroy such an octopus, both as a.duty to 
his fellow man and to let the business of 
beef making settle to a permanent basis 
that we may know where we are. 

On the other hand, it: may be due to 
shortage of food supply, incident to the 
western drouth of last year, as some of us 
are inclined to ‘believe, together with the 
facts that in five years beef cattle have de- 
creased 14% and the population increas 
15%. Most of us who know what it means 
to produce good beef at the present price 


and was foaled in 1898. 
was shown at eight state fairs last fall and never beaten. 


FARM ANIMALS 








stallion, Indiana Swell, 


He is a splendid type of the breed and 


of feed can appreciate this. -Then the ques- 
tion arises, shall our past be a guide to 
the future? Be the cause what it may, 
trust or supply and demand, we cannot 
help agreeing, that if the eastern farmers, 
with land containing 25% clay and over, 
had given their attention to stock raising 
with herds with a natural tendency to beef, 
and left those with lighter and better adapt- 
ed lands to do fruit raising, we would not 
have been so entirely dependent on the west 
for our beef supply. Neither would there 
have been such a bountiful table spread for 
the propagation and sustenance.of the many 
insects and fungous diseases that now make 
fruit growing both a science and an art, 
as well as more expensive than formerly. 

The stock farmer requiring less help on 
the same acreage than the fruit farmer, 
would, to that extent, have helped the labor 
supply and decreased the money spent for 
concentrated fertilizer, and increased the 
land fertility by the application of stable 
manure. Our producing good beef here in 
the east by using any of the strictly beef 
breeds, with the assistance of the modern 
silo, filled with corn and cowpeas for win- 
ter feeding, crimson clover and winter oats 
to supplement the pastures in summer, 
places the feasibility of this enterprise be- 
yond question. 





Fall Care of Meadows. 





There are two ways of making use of 
the rowen crop: harvest and dry it, or to 
allow the cattle to feed it off. If a fairly 
heavy growth has developed, curing it for 
hay is no doubt the better plan. It often 
happens, however, that the*crop is rather 
light and there is doubt as to the economy 
of making it into hay. The common plan 
then is to feed the:meadows during Sep- 
tember by allowing the herd free run_over 
them. At this time the feed is sweet-and 
succulent, but if care is not taken the 
meadows will soon be very closely fed. 

If the fall season happens to be a dry one, 
the grass makes little new growth and the 
winter comes on- with the meadows bare 
and the roots badly exposed. Close feeding 


There are two kinds 
of Cream Separators 


The 1 
Tubular* Separators 
and the others. 
The Sharples has a plain,simple,effec- 
tive, easily washed bowl that can’t get out 
of order, because it has no complicated parts. 
The others, without exception, have com- 
plicated cones, discs, partitions and graters, 
difficult to wash and frequently out of order. 
The difference is vast. It’s 4 
the difference be- 


failure. . 
“Talk” won't expleia 
the difference. 
thought and En ‘ 
and experience will. We 
have a handsomely. illus- ; 
trated paper that will P you. or 7 
we'llsend you a Sharples Tubu- 
lar — let you try it for 


— oo Ce., 


P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, liis. ~—3 


West Chester, Pa. 
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Newton's Heave, bom ang Distemper 
> and Indi; fon A veteri- 
y nary specific for W ind, ; Throat and 
Stomach Troubles. St Tecom- 
$1 per can. ters, 
mail or ex. 

NE sag “Wome REMEDY CO 

(21) Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL LAN 
SOME OF ITS 
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should always be avoided, although some 
feeding off is better than leaving a heavy 
growth through the winter. A thick growth 
left on the ground often interferes with 
mowing and raking the following season. 
Where close feeding has been allowed, the 
best plan is to top-dress with stable ma- 
nure in October. 

Fall top-dressing of meadows is better 
than manuring in the spring, for the ma- 
nure will protect the roots during the win- 
ter, and the rains and snows will make 
it fine and work it inte the soil. ‘If the ma- 
nure used is coarse, part should be raked 
off with a horserake the following spring 
and used where it can be plowed under. 





Cows from Summer to Autumn Feed. 


PROF H. E. VAN NORMAN, INDIANA. 


As pastures begin to fail in the fall, there 
is frequently a marked falling off in the 
milk yield, which is not checked until the 
cows are fully established on dry or winter 
feed. The loss is twofold, the immediate 
loss and the reduced yield throughout the 
remainder of the milking period. [It is dif- 
ficult and usually impossible to bring the 
yield up to its former mark when, for lack 
of feed, it has become reduced. This em- 
phasizes the importance of preventing 
shrinkage during the transition from sum- 
mer to winter feed. 

An important factor is the supply of 
roughage at this time. Do not allow the 
cows to wander over scant pasture. Very 
often late corn fodder or corn stover should 
begin earlier than is the usual practice. 
Supply only what the cows will eat up 
clean. 

Where the silo is used and green corn has 
been fed to supplement the scanty sum- 
mer pasture up to silo filling time, the use 
of silage may begin at once. In this method 
there is no loss by spoiling. If there is 
more corn than the silo will hold, the use 
of the fodder is to be recommended, reserv- 
ing the silage unti) the corn fodder is gone. 
Under some circumstances rye may be used 
for pasture during this period. Care must 
be exercised not to feed so much that the 
milk will be tainted. By pasturing in the 
morning after milking and then turning 
onto other pasture for several hours pre- 
vious to the evening milking, little diffi- 
culty will be experienced with tainted milk. 
Some gairymen find barley a better fall 
pasture, as there is less likelihood of the 
milk being affected. 

It is well to begin the use, or inerease, of 
grain at the same time that fodder is given, 
increasing the grain gradually, but taking 
particular care to see that the cows have 
all that they will eat of such roughness or 
pasture as may be at hand. I 
particular stress on this matter of enough 
teed to keep up the flow of milk. Few who 
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knelosed frelel for Chicks. 


OUTLINE OF C. P. BYINGTON’S POULTRY HOUSE 


do not weigh the milk from their cows re- 
alize the loss fron: allowing the cows to 
fall off in the milk yield at this time. 

Pror Smith of Michigan and Prof Haecker 


AND DAIRY 


of Minnesota lay great stress on the skill 
and care of the feeder. They claim that 
many cows not ideal inf dairy form would 
give a profitable yield of milk and butter 
fat if well fed. 


Grass the Most Economical Sheep Feed. 


Experiments conducted at the Iowa agri- 
cultural college go to show that mutton 
can be produced economically on grass 
alone during the summer months. A num- 
ber of different rations were fed to as many 
different lots of wethers, which previous to 
the experiment had been kept on blue<- 
grass pasture. The experiment began Oc- 
tober 1 and continued until November 25. 
Lot 1 received emmer and clover hay; Iot 2, 
soy beans and clover hay; lot 3, corn two 
parts, gluten feed one part and clover hay; 
lot 4, corn and clover hay; lot 5, grass, rape 
and corn; lot 6, grass and corn, and lot 7, 
grass alone. The average daily gains per 
sheep for lots 1, 3, 4 and 5 was practically 
.45 pound. Lot 2 gained .4 pound daily, lot 6 
.4 and lot 7 .28 pound. 

The cost per 100 pounds gain was for lots 
1, 2 and 4 $4.35; lot 3, $4.38; lot 5, $3.03; lot 6, 
$3.62, and lot 7, $1.54. In figuring the cost 
of gain, hay was valued at $8 per ton, gluten 
feed $17 per ton, corn 46 cents, emmer 2614 
cents, soy beans 45 cents per bushel, and 
grass 3 cents per week per sheep 
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“<HOGOLOGY” 


is the title of a most complete and practical 
book upon the history, breeding, feed- 
ing, care and diseases of swine, 


By Dr. Joseph Haas, V. S. 


It is a most valuable compendium of infor- 
mation in concise form for farmers and hog 


raisers. 


It contains impartial, well considered 


discussions which are the cumulative experience 
and results of a lifetime devoted by this emi- 
nent specialist to swine diseases and their cure. 

It also contains Bank References and partic- 
ulars concerning Dr. Haas’ 


Hog Insurance 
Plan, 


whereby if your hogs are well and you 
feed his celebrated Hog Remedy, he will 
contract with you and insure your 
hogs, and pay you the market price 


for ail that die. 


The book will be mailed free to all persons who will 


write for it and mention this paper. 


It is the hog 


raiser’s guide and compendium, and points the 


certain way to greate. profits. 


Write for it today. 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., 
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Wholesale prices to farmers on 
COLLED SPRING WIRE, SHOOTH GAL- 
VANIZED WIRE, BARR WIRE and 
STAPLES. Write for our jatest 
Prices—we can save you money. We 
make the sen and most dur- 
Coiled Spring Fenee made, 200 te 
S5e per red. Cutalog free. 
TE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Cleveland, Obie, 














THE POULTRY YARD 





VIEW OF C. P. BYINGTON’S POULTRY HOUSES 


Five Years with White Wyandots. 





SUMMARIZED BY C. P, BYINGTON, GREENE COUN- 
TY, N Y¥, IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PRIZE 
POULTRY CONTEST. 

I began keeping poultry five years ago, 
my object being to develop the practical 
possibilities of poultry raising on two acres 
—the size of my place. I started the first 
year with White Wyandots, White Leg- 
horns and Pekin ducks. At the end of the 
first year I disposed of all my Leghorns 
and all but one pen of White Wyandots, 
devoting the second year to growing Pekin 
ducks for market. My efforts were quite 
successful, as I raised and marketed about 








POULTRY HOUSE AND BROODING COOP. 


500 ducks, but with the small size of my 
plant and its close proximity to my, resi- 
dence, the noise of the ducks and the odor 
from their yards in wet weather made their 
further breeding objectionable. Since then 
I have bred White Wyandots exclusively 
and am well pleased with my choice. 

The poultry house is 100 feet long by 16 
feet wide, with a double pitched roof with 
long slope to the south, 4 feet high on south 
side, 6 feet at north and 9 feet high at peak. 
It is divided into pens 16 feet square. The 
entire front is composed of sash, fitted into 
frames, which open up inside against the 
roof, where they may be fastened, thus con- 
verting each pen into an open scratching 
shed. A platform 30 inches high and 3% 
feet wide is placed along the north side of 
each pen and curtained off. One-half the 
length of the platform, or 8 feet, is used 
for roosts, the other half for next boxes, 
thus leaving the entire floor space of the 
house for the fowls to exercise upon. 

A room is done off at the front of the 
building for a feed room. It is covered, 
sides and roof with tarred roofing over 
closely laid boards, and the north side is 
protected by a high stone fence. The earth 
floor is removed annually to a depth of 6 
inches and replaced with fresh soil. Yards 
are the width of each pen and 50 feet long, 
with a reserve yard 32x50 feet for each two 
pens. All the yards have beén planted to 
plum trees, set 10 feet apart. 

During the fall I built a néw house 10x144 
feet, and divided into 12 pens. Seven feet, 
of each pen was partitioned off for a 
scratching shed and 5 feet-for a roosting 
room, which was double boarded, with pa- 


per between. Each scratching shed has a 
door opening in the rear to facilitate the 
moving of litter. The accompanying illus- 
trations show arrangement of poultry 
houses and yards and a view of the new 
building. I raised 200 chickens, sold 11, 
gave away four, ate ten ard lost 35. There 
were 80 pullets and 60 cockerels left. I also 
purchased 50 April-hatched pullets. 

Total expenses for feed and supplies were 
$233.24, cost of birds bought $82.50, value of 
labor $41.50, total cost $357.24. Receipts were 
$440.36, leaving a profit of $83.12, to which 
should be added a gain in inventory value 
of stock and houses of $159.15. Sales of eggs 
for hatching amounted to $218. If these 
eges had been sold at current market prices 
they would have brought but $71. This ex- 
tra profit of $147 was made possible by 
keeping pure-bred stock and spending $12 
for advertising in American Agriculturist. 
The average egg yield per hen for the year 
amounted to 103, and for the pullets from 
December 1 to March 31, 43. 

Sand for Ducks is needed in their food. 
Unless this is given young ducks they often 
die in large numbers. Plenty of green food 
is also essential. 





Winter Eggs—It is necessary to have 
early hatched pullets or yearling hens to 
secure many eggs in winter. With the same 
care and food old hens do not lay half as 
many eggs as young fowls. I have also 
found that it is essential that they have 
plenty of exercise in comfortable quarters, 
and a roosting place free from cold drafts 
at night. I find it is better for the hens 
to hunt in the litter for all whole grain 
fed them than to have it supplied in 
trough.—[J. H. M., Mass. 





For Green Food, kale or silver beet as it 
is sometimes called, is good. It can be cut 
four or five times during the season and 
fowls relish the tender leaves. Early cab- 
bage are good to grow, and with me the 
Early Etampes has given the best satisfac- 
tion. Don’t pull the stump, but cut off the 
head, and later you can gather a quantity 
of small heads and leaves.—[{F. J. Kniffin, 
Schuyler County, N Y. 








Leg and Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 
soreness of muscles, tendons, 
Y etc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions, 
Apply to the body as a mild 
sponge bath and put on light 
mblanket. Sponge the legs and 
put on light bandages. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. ye instantly. Our 100-page book, 

“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 







































You may havea 
National Cream Separator free for 
ten days, to try in your own dairy, or 
on your own farm. If it teed 
not come up to our guar- 
antee, ship it back at our 
expense. The 


National 
Cream 
eparator 


is the closest skimmer aria 

lightest running of all cream 

separators. It is substan. 

tially built, readily cleaned and easily man- 

aged—very practical; very profitable. Write 

for illustrated descriptive book and full par- 
ticulars of free trial offer. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 








—— NO SPAVINS 


. Thes worst possible spavin can be curedin 
minutes. Rin Curbs and 











45 
ust as — ainful and never has 
ailed. Putaiied in i 4 about this 


new method sent free to horse owners. 
~Write today. Askfor pamphlet No, 62 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 




















Bn DL CUTTER Kt 


because it 
makes LE Open dm and 
enlas eg Oi cutting 


TER ‘pays’ FREE TRIAL. 


Fr. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 


Hew Poaltry Pooks 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the con- 
atantly increasing demand for information about 
the construction of inexpensive poultry houses, the 
author has compiled this book. In its pages he 
discusses poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes, and their proper location, coops, additions 
and special ve all practical in design and 
reasonable in cost. e of these are extremely low 
in cost, and adapted my “the utilization of odds and 
ends of second-hand building material. Whenever | 
desirable the list of materials is given, Cer & ~- t 
to get and its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 ~“~ 
BEE POGOE, COOOD. oc ccccccicdccedcccsvccsacveocesssconss 
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Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This neat booklet s 
intended to facilitate and ease the managing of 
poultry on a large er small scale, and this in the 

most economical manner. By concise descriptions 
and clear illustrations it presents man. ny styles and 
kinds of the t contrivances in the e of nests, 
roosts, windows, doors, ventilators, homemade in- 
cubators and brooders, traps for vermin, feeding 
app pliances, fountains and water systems, food ma- 

ines, heating apparatus, besides scores of miscel- 
aneous labor-saving devices. Over 100 a 
x7 inches, over 125 pages, cloth......... esccecocece 


roe a 


tere 


The New Book of Poultry ; 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and 
complete treatise -« hes entire oh industry at 
the beginning of t In_ successive 
chapters it a cal F sretae vi fully, Poul- 
try Houses and Runs, The oe, of Feeding Poul- 
try, Practical Management arf of Fowls, 
The Egg and Sitting Hen, Actifenal Jncubation, 
Rearing 5 and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Ta- 

1 Poultry Farming, Natior‘al and Commercial, 
Exhibiting Poultry and Utilii: vy, Pedigree or Line 

reeding, Practical Breeding «n@ Rearing of Prize 7 
Poultry, Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, 
‘Techn: cal Terms. To each of the principal 
Pn_entire chapter is devoted, including beautiful 
nd lifelike colored pictures. Vermin, ultry dis- 
eases and vices receive due attention. e volume 
is Lene J gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in 
teed pect a triumph of the bookmakers art. 

strated. P exit inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, $8.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
82 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il! 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_ year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a club two. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPLIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KRENEWALS—the date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid Thus Jan03 shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1903; Feb03 to February 1, 190, 
and so on, Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTL..UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents’ per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exch: inge ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. The American 
Agricuiturist is unquestionably the best and che:pest 
medium in which to advertise for rural business in the 
Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re 
liability of each and every advertiser in this journal. 
This guarantee is irrevocable and means just what it 
says. It means that no advertisement is allowed in our 
columns until we are satisfied that the advertiser is 
absolutely reliable and that any subscriber can safely do 
busine s with him. It further mea; that if any sub 
scriber is swindled through any advertisement in our 
columns, we will reimburse him for the full amount of 
his loss. Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any ——— transaction, with 
proofs, etc, so that the matter can be adjusted while all 
the circumstances are fresh in mind. We do not, of course, 
guarantee that one advertiser's goods are better than 
another’s, but we do guarantee that the advertiser will 
furnish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
Itis a condition of this contract that in writing to ad- 
vertisers you state that you saw their advertisement in 
American Agriculturist, 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1, one-cent 
stamps preferred. Money orders, checks and _ drafts 
should be made payable to the Orange Judd Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Buildmg 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 20, 


Great Britain shows in- 
upon foreign-grown 
agricultural products, and these make up 
five-eighths of her entire import trade. 
Most important of all, a large proportion of 
England's foreign purchases are made in 
the United States. With moderate prices 
for flour, wheat and coarse grains the com- 
ing season, our surplus will find a ready 
outlet. 





Year by year 
creasing dependence 


close upon Ohio's successful 
state fair came the splendid exhibits at 
Syracuse, N Y, last week. These splen- 
did exhibits of the products of farm, field 
and orchard are well worth the pains taken 
by the excellent management, and the 
patronage of the people, quick to avail 
themselves of these educational advan- 
tages. At every turn the discriminating 
visitor met something which gave him a 
better understanding of the great agricul- 
tural resources of this great country. We 
hope other states will better the character 
of many of their entries and make the 
agricultural fair truly an_ educational 
institution. 


Following 


EE 


Agriculture is keeping pace with develop- 
ment in other lines. The big farmers 
throughout the country are showing as 
much aggressiveness as the captains of 
other industries. From all over the west 
come reports of steam plowing; hauling 
grain to market with traction engines: the 
building of immense silos, where beef cat- 
tle are being fed; the shipping of grain by 
individuak farmer or communfty of farm- 
ers direct to market; the buying of best 
breeding stock, no matter what the price; 


EDITORIAL 


the enlarging of farms and the systematic 
attempt everywhere to increase the yield 
of farm crops. These are only a few of the 
lines which are being developed. The ad- 
vance is more marked than is apparent to 
the casual observer. The farmer is natu- 
rally conservative, but when once started 
makes decided, effective and lasting prog- 
ress. 


How to Do It. 


A sage of a generation ago said that the 
way to resume is to resume. This might 
apply equally well to the subject of co-op- 
eration among farmers. A friend with a 
grievance against certain city tradesmen 
writes us that the farmers are the most 
abused class of people on earth, and that 
in spite of the power to assert their rights, 
will not stick together. ‘‘How can they,” 
he asks, 
legislator, congress, 
and warehouseman.” 

We have often noticed that when things 
become unbearable in their badness, the 
plain people rise in their strength and force 
to the front needed reforms. This is pos- 
sible with the problems affecting the farm- 
ers, and we are by no means discouraged, 
as is this correspondent. Though progress 
is slow in the matter of righting wrongs, 
it is tangible, and never was more respect 
accorded the plain farmers in state and 
national legislature than to-day. 

a 

The recommendation made by the Mis- 
souri horticultural society to the effect that 
no new fruits be purchased until tested 
by some competent authority, is a wise one. 
The direct money loss from buying worth- 
less fruits is small compared to the loss of 
time while the trees or shrubs are com- 
ing into bearing. Most state horticultural 
societies have experiment stations of their 
own, and all states have a government sta- 
tion where any promising variety will be 
tested free. The tree dealer if he is honest 
will be more than glad to avail himself of 
the opportunity to prove the value of his 
fruit. If he does not, he is not worthy of 
your patronage. 


“when everybody is against them, 
commission merchant 


——_ 

As to investments, we are willing to give 
our advice by mail to actual subscribers, 
who enclose stamp for the purpose. By in- 
closing $1 for a year’s subscription, anyone 
is entitled to this service. Inquirer should 
give as much information as possible about 
the investment concerning which he wishes 
our information. To err is human, but many 
of our subscribers write that they have 
found this confidential service of extreme 
value to them, enabling them to avoid 
losses and to make investments that have 
proved extremely satisfactory. 

ne 

managers of the international live 
which is to be held in 
week in December, are 
working energetically. The few unsatis- 
factory rules of last year have been 
modified, thus removing these causes of 
dissatisfaction. Beef cattle associations are 
putting more prize money into the fat stock 
division and less into the breeding section. 
The compulsory slaughter test is abolished, 
Exhibitors of breeding hogs can make but 
two entries for each class and these must 
be of a high order. Thus this wonderfully 
successful exposition, with but two shows 
to its credit, will be greater than ever. 
Success with the excellent management is 
assured. 


The 
stock exposition, 
Chicago the first 


Our cash prize offers for best essays on 
swine breeding have brought some inter- 
esting and valuable contributions. Owing 
to the press of farm work during the har- 
vest period, the time limit earlier placed 
upon the contest was too short, and is now 
extended two months. Farmers will thus 
have ample time to prepare their contri- 
butions and forward them to this Office, 
noting that they must be sent by Novem- 
ber 30. American Agriculturist will give 
$10 for the best paper telling how to select 


breeding stock and describing treatment of 
the brood sow while she is carrying her 
young, and until the pigs are well started, 
say one month old. This journal also offers 
a prize of $8 for the best paper telling 
how to fatten hogs most rapidly. Describe 
sheds and pens necessary, best kinds of 
feed, devices for watering, etc. Are roots 
desirable? Is a variety of feeds necessary? 
When wheat is cheap, can it be profitably 
employed? At what age are hogs fattened 
in your neighborhood? These papers should 
be 800 to 1000 words in length and illus- 
trated, if possible, with photographs of 
swine. The competition is open to every 
reader of American. Agriculturist, and 
closes November 30. 
ieee a 

Industrial activity and widespread manu- 
facturing call for a steadily increasing sup- 
ply of cordage material, which is not avail- 
able, writes one of our contributors who 
has made a close study of textiles in 
Kentucky and elsewhere. He calls attention 
to the fact that we are not receiving much 
material of this kind from the Philippines, 
and domestic hemp growers are already 
reaping some benefits from the situation. 
The price of American hemp has advanced 
considerably during the past two years, 
with nearly a doubling of the acreage. Ex- 
periments in hemp growing are being made 
in several places in the middle south with 
promise of success. The little book on hemp 
growing, published from this office, affords 
valuable hints relating to the industry. 

Each issue of this paper reaches many 
thousands of homes. Is it then any won- 
der that the advertisers get such good 
results? We presume some of our readers 
overlook mentioning that they saw the ad- 
vertisement in this paper. You ought not 
to do this. It is very important for your 
own protection and to assure good treat- 
ment that you mention this to the adver- 
tiser; the publisher would also consider it 
a great favor. Will you please do this in 
each and every case. We are confident 
you will, therefore thank you in advance. 
Don’t forget our guarantee, printed else- 
where on this page. 


To Stratify Ginseng Seed. 
JOHN FRASER, NEW YORK. 
— 

Remove the bottom from a wooden box 
and in its place nail on fine wire netting. 
Take sand: and leaf mold, equal parts, and 
sift them through a sieve too fine to let the 
seed pass through. Put an inch of this 
mixture in the bottom. Then mix with the 
berries three times their bulk of sand and 
leaf mold, put this in the box and cover 
with leaf mold and sand 2 inches deep. 
Fasten over the top a piece of wire netting 
to allow a free circulation of air, and keep 
out mice, and let in water. Bury the box 
under a tree or in the shade, but never store 
in a cellar. 

The box should be sunk even 
surface of the ground and will 
watering unless in case-of drouth. 
the box to remain for one year, 
winter approaches cover it with 
When the time comes to sow the seed, 
the contents of the box through a 
that is too fine to let the seed pass through. 
After sifting the seed it should be sown at 
once, or repacked in the leaf mold and 
sand, 
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Give Fowls Free Run—One of the most 
noticeable results of the poultry contest 
was the difference between yarded chicks 
and those which had the run of the place. 
There was no difference in the Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns; those confined seemed to 
keep pace with those at large, but with the 
Silver Laced Wyandots there was a vast 
difference. Yarded cockerels in November 
weighed four to 4% pounds each, while 
those of the same age which had run at 
large would tip the scales at six and seven 
pounds.—[{F. J. Kniffin, Schuyler County, 
N Y 





Agricultural Fair Dates. 


Arkansas, Pine Bluff..............0. Oct 20-25 
Georgia, Valdesta®............. Oct 29-Nov 9 
Iilinois, Springfield............4% Sept 29-Oct 4 
Kentucky, Louisville............... Sept 22-27 
Mass hort, Boston.............Sept 30-Oct.1 
Michigan, Pontiac.................. Sept 22-26 
pg I ere te Oct 6-11 
North Carolina, Raleigh......:...... Oct 27-31 
New Jersey, Trenton..........Sept 29-Oct 3 
South Carolina, Columbia..........Oct 28-31 
ee ee. re ren Ce | 
Texas, Di allas. ; .Sept 27-Oct 12 
Texas, San Antonio. ..Oct 18-30 


Utah, Salt Lake City.. ...8ept 30-Oct 4 
Washington, North Yakima. -Sept 29-Oct 4 
West Michigan, Grand Rapids. Sept 29-Oct 4 


County and District Fairs: 


New York. | Ohio. 
Afton, Afton, S 23-26 | Akron, S 30-0 3 
Binghamton, S 30-0 3) Allen, Lima, S 23-26 
Cayuga, Mora sein, $ 23-25 | Athens, Athens, S 24-26 
Chemung, Eln S 29-0 3) Auglaize, Wapako- 
Cobleskill, Co yb! leskill, s neta, S 32-0 4 
"S 22-25 | Brown, Georgetown, O 7-10 
Dutchess, Voughkeepsie, | Butler, Hamilton, 8S 29-0 3 
$ 23-26 | Coshocton, Coshocton, 
Genesee, Batavia, S 23-25 | O 7-10 
Madison, Brookfield, 8 22-25 | Crawford, Bucyrus, O 7-16 
Monroe, Brockport, S 24-27 Guernsey, Washing- 
Morris, : S 29-0 2 ton S 23-26 
Nassau, Minnevla, S$ 23-27 | Hancock, Findlay, O 1-4 
Newark. : © 2-4| Harrison, Cadiz, 013 
New York, American In- | Jefferson, Smithfieid, § 24-26 
stitute. 19 W 4ith St.) | Knox, Mt Vernon, 8 23-27 
: . S 23-25 | Lawrence, Proctor- 
Oneida, Tome. S 22-27 | Licking, Newark, S 3)-0 3 
Palmyra Union, Pal. Lima, S 23-26 
rendelr § 25-27 | Logan, Bellefontaine, 
Phoenix__ S 21-27 | 8 30-03 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola, Mahoning, Canfield, 
' 8 23-27| Marion, Marion, 23-2 
Reed Corner, 8 23-27 | Miami, Troy $ 22-26 
Richford Springs. S 23-0 1) Morrow, Mt ‘Gilead, 


Schoharie, Schcharie, 3 30-0 3 
; , 8 2 “| Putnam, Ottawa 0 7-11 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 23-25 | ; , 
Steuben, Bath, 8 23-26 Sandusky, Fremont, smo3 
Silver Lake, Perry, 

% 30-0 2 Summit, Akron, 


* a if 
Warten, ‘Wasetibene, Tri-county, Richmond. a 
S 23-26 | Tuscarawas, Canal Dover. 
a oie | | 14-18 
Pe nnsylvania | Union, Maysville, S 30-03 
Upper Sandusky. S 30-0 3 
Bedford. Bedford. O 7-9| Wayne, Wooster. S$ 25-27 
Berks, Kuntztown, S 30-0 3) Wood, Bowling Green, 
Bradford, Towanda, S 24-2 S 23-27 
Chester, Oxford, S 24-26 | | Wyandot, Upper San- 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, | - dusky, 8S 30-0 4 
T- 


Cumberland, Carlisle, 
‘ S 30-0 3 | 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 1-2 


Lawrence, Newcastle, O 13 | Shenandoah, Winchester, 


Virginia. 


Lehigh, Allentown, S 23-26 , 
Logan, pape ° 3 | O 21-4 
Ss ‘ 
Luzerne, Dallas, $ 30-0 3) North Carolina. 
Lycoming, Hughes yille, 
S 24-26 | seal Winston-Salem, 
Mercer, S 23-25) O 7-19 
Mercer, Stoneboro, S 30-O 2/|Central Carolina. Greens- 
Milton, S 30-0 3|_ boro, O 21-24 
Northumberland, Milton, Burlington, O 14-17 
S 3-O 3 | Charlotte, S 3-0 3 
Varyland. 
Frederick, Frederick, O 21-24 | . 
Hagerstown O 14-17 Georgia. 
Pa Horticultural, Phil: st 
delphia. N_ 11-6 | Oglethorpe, Lexington, O 27 
Smythe Park, Mansfield,” | Atlanta, » 2 
8 23-26) Macon, S 2-0 8 
Sullivan, Forksville. Oo 13 T 94, o 
Susquehanna, Harford, New Jerse y- 
S 2%-25/ Mt Holly. O 7-10 
Washington, Burgettstown, | 
S 30-0 2 P 
West Pennsylvania, Wash- Canada. 
ington, § 23-26) Alymer, Ont, S 23-25 
York, O 6-10| Bowmanville, Ont, Ss 35% 
- Chatham, Ont, 0 73 
Kentucky. | Collingwood, Ont, S 23-26 
| Drumbo, Ont, 8 23-24 
| Dummyille, Ont, O 1-2 


RRR 


Jefferson, Louisville, S 22-27 
Ohio, Hartford, O 1-4) Kemptville, Ont, 
Owen, Owenton, S 2-28) Milton, Ont, 

| Newmarket, Ont, 


R 


nenmn 
RES 





"NILESSCE Prescott, Ont, = 
Tennessee. | Renfrew, Oni, 2-26 
} Sault Ste Marie. Ont, oO 12 
De Kalb, Alerandeli., | Binghamton, N 8, 8 30-0 3 
7 27; New W estminster, P Cc. 
Gibson, Trenton, 08 “li 30-0 4 
Putnam, Cookeville, S 2-2 | Victoria, B C, Q 7-11 


Successful “Jefferson Co Fair—The Jef- 
ferson county fair was the best in many 
years. Following were the principal ex- 
hibits of live stock. F. S. Ives 2 head 
Brown Swiss, Anson Flower 10 head Jer- 
seys, Mr Nutting 21 Brown Swiss and 
Guernseys, Ashbocker and Helmer 11 pure- 
bred and 10 grade Holsteins, J. F.. Converse 
& Co 18 head Ayrshires, J. W. and F. C. 
Overton 25 Holsteins, E: Colligan 15 grade 
and pure-bred Holsteins, J. B. Parke 2 
Holsteins. All the above were from Jef- 
ferson county. From Oswego county were 
Mr Lockwood, with 33 Guernseys and De- 
vonshires, C. L Kingsbury 17 St Lambert 
Jerseys. In the swine department were a 
herd of Yorkshires and one of Tamworths, 
which attracted considerable attention. 
They were shown by C. I. Kingsbury. Lock- 
wood of Oswego showed a herd of Cheshire. 
A. Vroman 18 Improved Yorkshires, E. 
Colligan Chester Whites, J. F. Converse & 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Co of Woodville, small Yorkshires. H. 
A. Cooper, North Wolcott, had a fine 
exhibit of Berkshire, Essex and Poland 
China swine, Horned Dorset and Merino 
sheep. E, Colligan had 5 head Shropshires. 
A. F. White showed Hampshire Downs, 
Cheviots and Leicesters. Mr Gragg had 
some swine. The poultry show was grand, 
among the exhibitors were Thomes Dor- 
chester and Harry Lamon of Watertown. 
C. I. Kingsbury, Oswego, a large number 
of geese, ducks and turkeys, Barred and 
White guizea hens, Belgian hares, etc. The 
entries of butter and cheese were not as 
large aS last year. Some of the most beau- 
tiful fancywork was to be seen in the prin- 
cipal hall. The vegetables were not as nice 
as usual, on account of so much wet 
weather. Many beautiful flowers were 
shown. 


Fruit Growers to Meet—The next annual 
meeting of the N Y fruit growers’ assn will 
be held at Buffalo the first- Wednesday af- 
ter the first Tuesday in January. The com- 
mittee on arrangements appointed last 
week in Syracuse by the executive commit- 
tee are Dr C. A. Ring and Sec F. E. Daw- 
ley. The committee, E. A. Clark, S. W. 
Wadhams and T. B. Wilson, appointed at 
the last meeting to report on an amend- 
ment to the constitution relative to annual 
dues and life membership, have made their 
report to the executive committee. It will 
go before the assn at the Buffalo meeting. 
They report in favor of $3 as an annual 
membership fee and $25 for life member- 
ship. 


State Dairymen—The next annual meet- 
ing will be held at Jamestown, Chautau- 
qua county, N Y, December 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
1902. There will be exhibits of dairy prod- 
ucts, apparatus and supplies. The commit- 
tee on arrangements consists‘of Pres D. P. 
Witter, F. E. Dawley and W. W. Hall. Ar- 
rangements have been made for reduced 
rates. The program and « or preliminaries 
will be announced later. 


State Breeders—The executive committee 
of the N Y state breeders’ assn had a con- 
ference in Syracuse last week and decided 
to hold the next annual meeting at Roch- 
ester. Arrangements an details will be 


announced later by the -cretary. The 
committee on arrangemenis is F. E. Daw- 
ley, D. K. Bell and Mr Smaliwood, together 
with Pres Olin and Sec llahan. 


Eden, Erie Co, Sept i16—Oats being 
threshed, yield good. Ea potatoes rotted 
some, late ones doing well and sell at 60 
to 70c p bu. Corn ripeni: slowly and a 
medium crop. 

Long Island, Sept 15—Potato crop large 
and few complaints of blight or rot. Price 
for two past weeks 25c p Some report 
yields of 400 bu per ac) 300 bu is the 
ordinary yield, average } bably 250. 

Java, Wyoming Co, Sept 15—Yield of 
oats about 45 bu per a Red beans a 
failure, but there will be a fair crop of 
white beans if frost holds off for them to 
ripen. Potatoes are dying of blight and 
many apples are blackened and the leaves 
are blighted and falling. Several carloads 
of fat stock have been <en out of this 


section. 
Eliery, Chautauqua Co, Sept 15—Thresh- 
ers report yields from 30 to 88 bu per acre 


of oats, with an average of 40 bus. Corn 
is next to a failure, as far as the ears are 
concerned, but will be a fair crop of fodder. 
The usual number of silos will be built. 
Potatoes are not coming up to early re- 
ports. Early ones are rotting some and 
late struck with blight. 

Perry, Wyoming Co, S 
ing from 60 to 80 bus p acre, wheat 20 to 40 
bus. Beans being pulled, but are not a 
very good crop. There is plenty of fruit. 
Corn growing rapidly, but not many ears. 
Pastures are good and some farmers are 
cutting the second crop of hay. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Sept 15—Plowing 


for wheat is now being done, but the 
ground works hard and lumpy. Beans 
damaged by heavy rains during the sum- 
mer, some early planted fields have been 
harvested. Buckwheat is making a good 
growth, not the usual acreage planted. 
Corn very backward and many pieces will 
not mature. Sweet corn planted for the 
cannery is almost a total failure, as nearly 
three-fourths of the crop is not yet tas- 
seled. Potatoes are badly blighted and 
there is complaint of rot; the yield is below 


pt 16—Oats yield- 
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the average. Early cabbage is being cut 
and taken to the canning plant in Le Roy. 


The acreage is large and the price per ton. 


has not yet been established. Apple yield 
will be about 75% of an average. Where 
spraying was thorough the fruit is likely 
to remain on the trees till matured, but 
in neglected orchards it is dropping badly 
and is of an inferior quality. Hay crop 
large, but much of it was secured in a 
damaged condition? Oats are yielding well 
and said to be the largest crop for many 
years. Wheat is also turning ous well 
and threshing is well under way. Peas 
planted for the cannery suffered largely 
from the contiuued rains during the sum- 
mer and many farmers were heayy losers, 
as not a fourth of a yield was.realized in 
many instances. 


Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, Sept 15—A large 
hay crop has been secured and the biggest 
oat crop for many years is being threshed. 
Good winter apples will be a small crop. 
Peas, beans and potatoes are about half 
of last year’s yield, Corn is maturing 
rapidly, the melon crop is a failure. Pas- 
tures holding out well and considerable 
plowing done. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Sept 16— 
Owing to continued wet weather the har- 
vest has been the longest for years. There 
is some hay yet to be gathered on the low 
lands, but the oat crop is all in and the 
best for many years. Corn not looking 
well, and buckwheat not as good as last 
year. Potatoes yield well, but are rotting 
badly in some places.. Threshers very 
busy and are using wood mostly for fuel. 
Rye straw is bringing $8 p ton. Fruit is 
plentiful. Butter 20c, eggs 22c, and veal 
12c, the highest price many can remember. 
A large acreage of rye is being sown. 

Cambridge, Washington Co, Sept 15— 
Some rye is being sown. D. W. Coulter has 
been marketing a large quantity of rye at 
Middle Falls for 60c p bu. Much threshing 
is being done, and oats are yielding well. 
The creamery at Cambridge has paid its 
patrons well this summer, and all seem sat- 
isfied with the returns. The market for 
potatoes and apples has not yet opened at 
Cambridge. The potato crop will be light, 
with some appearance of rot. 

Afton, Chenango Co, Sept 16—However 
favorable the weather may be, corn cannot 
be over 15% of a crop. Farmers who have 
depended on silage are worse off than the 
farmer who depends on hay on dry years. 
One farmer has 50 cows and 11 loads of hay, 
and corn for silo a failure. Oats threshing 
from 30 to 50 and even 60 bus p acre. Pork 
high, beef plentiful and little demand for 
corn. 


Stamford, Duchess Co, Sept 15—All crops 
good except late potatoes, which have been 
injureii by blight and have rotted some, and 
buckwheat and corn, which are doubtful. 
They probably will not be over 50% of a 
full crop. The high price of horses has 
induced many farmers to raise colts, a bus- 
iness that has been nearly abandoned for 
some time. Lambs are worth 5% to 6c, veal 
calves 7c, eggs 22c, butter 22 to 25c. 














FRUIT ==... 


By F. A. WAUGH. <£ Prastical Guide to the Pick- 
ing, Storing, Shipping and Marketing of Frui 

there are many books on the growing fruit, 

the first one qu the equally important work of handling 
and selling is The principal subjects cowered are ra 
fruit market, fruit picking, sorting and packing, 
fruit storage, evaporating, canning, statistics of the tet 
trade, fruit package laws, commission dealers and dealing. 
ete, ete. The important subjects of the = package and 
cold storaee are especially well io ee 
treated. No progressive &ruif crower. whet ising 
fruit on a large or a s wcale fford to be be without 
this most valuable tok hiustrated. Bx7 inches, 250 pages. 
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Highly Creditable New York Fair. 


[From Page 263.] 


years, said that it was the largest exhibit 
of this character ever shown in New York 
at any state fair. All classes of farm ma- 
chinery and implements were represented. 

Among the prominent exhibitors were the 
following: Deere & Mausur Co, Moline, Ill, 
general implements; Davis & Deyo, cutters, 
huskers, mills, etc; Frick Co, Rochester, 
N Y, threshing machines, traction engines, 
saw mills, etc; American Steel & Wire Co, 
New York, woven wire fences, etc; James 
Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N Y, flowers and 
seeds, general agricultural implements; R. 
M. Wells, Towanda, Pa, ensilage and fod- 
der cutters; Charles H. Childs & Co, Utica, 
N Y, grain drills and ensilage cutters; Eu- 
reka Mower Co, Utica, N Y, mowers, plant- 
ers, etc; Harder Mfg Co, Cobleskill, N Y, 
threshers, mills, cutters and silos; Climax 
Road Machine Co, Marathon, N Y, road 
machinery; Elkhart Carriage and Harness 
Co, Elkhart, Ind, Dunham & Son, Bald- 
winsville, N Y, wagons; Munnsville Plow 
Co, Munnsville, N Y,, agricultural imple- 
ments; New Birdsall Co, Auburn, N Y, 
threshers, ensilage cutters, huskers and 
shredders; Standard Harrow Co, Utica, N 
Y, agricultural implements; and P. P. Mast 
& Co, Springfield, O, grain drills, plows, etc. 


HIGH QUALITY UF CATTLE, 


Although the entries in all classes of cat- 
tle were much smaller than last year, the 
high class of the animals was very credit- 
able. Every department was represented 
in- both beef and dairy breeds. Supt A. 
W. Lawrence of Le Roy, who had charge 
of the beef animals, said he had never seen 
a better make-up for show purposes. In 
the dairy breeds, Supt E. E. Abbott of 
Perry thought the character of the cattle 
could not be well improved by selection for 
a show of this character. The main exhib. 
itors of Shorthorns were Darling Bros, Nel- 
lie, O; Miller, Moorman & Miller, Winches- 
ter, Ind, and E. J. Phelps, Indian Falls, N 
Y. The prizes were about evenly divided 
between the two former, while the Phe'ps 
herd came in for its share, securing several 
firsts. 

,The magnificent herd of Devons shown by 
James Hilton. of New Scotland, N Y, had 
no competitors. The animals were beauti- 
fully prepared for show purposes and 
would easily have won a large number of 
prizes in competition with any other lot of 
cattle of the same character in this coun- 
try. The Herefords, as usual, attracted a 
great deal of attention. These beautiful ani- 
mals were represented by G. W. Harness 
of Galveston, Ind; William Kerby, Kokomo, 
Ind; C. A. Jamison, Hamlet, Ind; F. L. 
Studebacker, Warren, Ind. The bulk of the 
prizes went to the Studebacker and Harness 
herds. James Blair of Espyville Station, 
Pa, and Reuben Jones, Newtown Falls, O, 
secured all the prizes in the Aberdeen An- 
gus class. The Blair herd secured most of 
the firsts, while the Jones animals were 
very close seconds. The Red Polled prizes 
were won by A, Myers & Sons of Banner- 
ville, N Y, and Frank Hartline of Stras- 
burg, O, the latter securing the majority 
of the first prizes. The other herd, how- 
ever, was in fine condition. 

One of the finest lot of Brown Swiss cat- 
tle ever seen on the grounds was shown by 
McLaury Bros, Portlandville, N Y, and F. 
R. Hazard of Syracuse. Several animals in 
the same class were shown by Frank Free- 
myre, Breakabeen, N Y. The prizes were very 
evenly divided and the competition was 
evenly divided and the comptition was 
A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N Y, made a splen- 
did showing, while that of W. H. Davis, 
Washington Hollow, N Y, came in a close 
second. The well-known Ayrshire herds of 
J. F. Converse & Co, Woodville, N Y; G. H. 
Bell, Rome, N Y, and W. P. Schanck, Avon, 
N Y, were very attractive and close com- 
petitors for the prizes awarded. The fa- 
mous cow Gladys Drummond, from _ the 
Converse herd, was an attractive feature 
in this class. 

The show made by the Jerseys was un- 
usually fine. The herds of McLaury Bros, 
Portlandville, N Y; F. E. Dawley, Fayette- 
ville, N Y: and Frank Howe, Jr, Lansdale, 
Pa, were in splendid condition. The prizes 
were about evenly divided, McLaury carry- 
ing off the largest number of firsts, while 
the other herds were close competitors for 
second places. The Dawley herd was taken 
direct from pasture without special feeding 
and placed on exhibition. The remarkable 
showing made by this herd was a surprise 
to many experts. They are considered one 


of the best lots of Jerseys in central New 
York. Several years ago Mr Dawley ex- 
hibited his herd after making special prep- 
arations for the state fair, but has decided 
that it is not best for a commercial or 
business herd in general to fit them too 
closely for exhibition purposes. The well- 
known Guernsey herd of L. V. Axtell, 
Perry, O, secured a very large number of 
firsts. They were very closely followed for 
second place by the herd of Walter Jaunce, 
Broadaxe, Pa, and A. G. Lewis of Geneva, 
N Y. In the French Canadian class, C. L. 
Colburn of Portlandville, N Y, had no com- 
petition and therefore carried away all the 
prizes. The herd was well-fitted and made 
a magnificent showing. The Dutch Belted 
herd of Frank R. Sanders of Laconia, N H 
was shown by itself and secured all the 
prizes. 


SHEEP EXHIBITS SMALL, 


There were many empty stalls seen in the 
sheep and swine departments. What is be- 
lieved to be the reason for this has been 
given above. It should be borne in mind 
that a large number of the sheep and 
Swine that went to the Pan American last 
year necessitated the erection of extra 
buildings and pens on the grounds for their 
accommodation consequently they are now 
vacant. Perhaps never again will such a 
showing of animals in these departments 
be seen in New York state as seen last 
year. Yet, there seems no reason why 
these departments should not have been 
more largely represented this season. Supt 
L. A. Page said that the exhibit of sheep 
was less than one-third that of last year. 
He thought the reduction was due some- 
what to the class of home-fed sheep which 
was omitted this year from the list. In 
general make up, he considered the herds 
in splendid condition and all the exhibitors 
who entered were present with the excep- 
tion of McKerrow of Sussex, Wis. The 


QUALITY GOOD. 


awards rendered by the judges Jas Hilton} 


of New Scotland who handled all the 
Downs; Harry Sanford of Middleburg, Vt,' 
who took charge of the Merinoes and Ram- 
bouillets; and Edward Van Alstyne of Kin- 
derhook, N Y who judged the Lincolns, 
Cotswolds, Dorset Horns, Cheviots and Lei- 
cesters were very satisfactory and many 
compliments were paid these gentlemen for 
the splendid work they did. 

In the Cotswolds were exhibited the herds 
of John Chick of Darien, N Y; J. Andregg 
& Son, Basil, O; John Milton, Marshall, 
Mich; and K. Barney of Milford, NY. 
The flocks were very evenly balanced and 
the prizes well distributed among the 
exhibitors. In the Southdown class, George 
A. Drummond, Point Claire, Que, had prac- 
tically no competitors on account of the 
absence of McKerrow’s herd. In the 
Shropshires, L. D. Rumsey, Lewiston, N Y; 
J. Milton, Marshall, Mich; The Foley farm, 
Abington, Pa; and the Eden Hill farm, 
Stockbridge, Mass, were represented. Com- 
petition was very sharp in all classes; the 
animals were well fitted. Hampshires were 
shown mostly by John Milton. There were 
several entries by W. A. Moulton of Cice- 
ro, N Y, in the same class. The special 
prize offered by the Hampshiredown breed- 
ers’ association was awarded to Mr 
Moulton. 

The flocks of Oxford Downs, shown by J. 
Andregg & Son, secured a large number 
of the prizes in that group. Other exhibi- 
tors of this breed were William Empie 
of Amsterdam, N Y; W. A. Moulton and 
Cc. B. Bowen of Attica, N Y. The special 
prize given by the American Oxford Dewn 
record association for the best yearling 
ram and ewe was secured by A. Bordwell 
& Son, Fargo, N Y, while C. W. Bowen 
secured second place in the same class and 
first for the best pen of four lambs. 

All the Cheviot prizes were awarded to 
William Curry & Sons, Hartwick, N Y, 
while the Dorset. Horned prizes went to 
the flock of R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N 
J. In the Lincoln class, J. T. Gibson, 
Denfield, Ont and K. Barney, Milford, N Y, 
were in close competition, the former re- 
ceiving the greater number of prizes. The 
flock of Leicesters, owned by A. W. Smith, 
Maple Lodge, Ontario, secured the prizes 
with no competitors. American and Span- 
ish Merinos were shown by D. K. Bell, 
West Brighton, N Y; John P. Ray, Hem- 
lock, N Y; and David Cossitt, 
N Y. The competition in this class was 
very keen and the prizes were quite evenly 
divided between the Bell & Ray herds. In 
the Delaine class, Mr Ray and Mr Cossitt 
divided the honors. The flocks of Rambouil- 
lets shown by Shaw & Bader, Marits, O; 
George Truesdell, Deer Park, Md; and John 
P. Ray, were+very attractive and close 
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competitors for the prize. The prizes were 
about equally divided between the Trues- 
dell and Shaw & Bader herds. A single 
lot of Angora goats were exhibited by H. 
M. Litttle, Macedon, N Y. 

IN HOGS ABOUT 175 ENTRIES. 


In the swine department there was some 
disappointment, as the exhibits were not 
as large as expected. Although every class 
was represented, the competition was not 
as keen as usual. Supt E. M. Benham, 
Hopewell Center, N Y, stated that the ex- 
hibit was much less than last year, which 
he attributed largely to the 10% premium 
entry fee and the Pan-American exposition. 
On the whole, however, the character of 
the swine shown was very creditable. Ac-< 
cording to last-year’s catalog there were 631 
entries in this department, while this year 
150 were recorded. Some herds were en- 
tered after the catalog was printed. In all 
about 175 entries were made, or 456 less than 
a year ago. 

In the class of Chester Whites, J. T. Tre- 
ver, Mt Morris, N Y, A. Mosher & Son, Maple- 
ton, N Y, and F. A. Moore, Volney,N Y, took 
the prizes, which were evenly distributed. 
In the Cheshire herds, L. F. Doolittle of 
Oquaga and S. G. Otis of Sherwood, N Y. 
Poland-Chinas were shown by J. J. Snyder 
& Son, Paris,,O, and Frank Wagoner, Lex- 
ington, O. The former herd secured a larg- 
er number of prizes. F. A. Moore had no 
competitor in the Duroc-Jerseys, while J. F. 
Converse & Co secured everything on Small 
Yorkshires. 

The herds of Berkshires from the farms 
of C. L. Sterns, North Syracuse, and Etyler 
& Moses, Convoy, O, were in close competi- 
tion. Etyler’s herd received the bulk of 
firsts. In the Essex class, L. F. Doolittle 
had no competition; while George Ineichen, 
Celina, O, had no competitors in the class 
of Victorias. 

: HORSE STALLS WELL-FILLED. 


As usual, the horse department was well 
represented, and a very attractive feature. 
The entries were from some of the best 
stables and the character and class of the 
horses equal to that shown at any pre- 
vious fair. - Among the principal exhibitors 
were the following: Lew W. Cochran, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind; H. Coppell of Tenafly, N J; 
Crow & Murray, Toronto, Can; Dr F, F. 
Ellenwood, Utica, N Y; A. F. Feek, A. R. 
Gillis, L. C. Smith, all of Syracuse; E. F. 
Hawley, Pittsford, N Y; George D. King & 
Son, Springboro, Pa; S. Pendergast, Phoe- 
nix, N Y; George Pepper. Toronto, Can; F. 
Cc. Stevens, Attica, N Y; Dr John L. Wentz, 
Scranton, Pa; John Griffin, Hornellsville, 
N Y:; Cc. F. Levin, Avon, N Y; J. F. Con- 
verse, Woodville, N Y, and other’ well- 
known horsemen and breeders. 

; GRAND FRUIT DISPLAY. 


This year it was thought that ample pro- 
vision had been made for the display of 
fruits. This proved an error. Seven bar- 
rels were unpacked by the New York fruit 
growers’ association, owing to the lack of 
space for their exhibition on plates. A 
large quantity of grapes and plums were 
shown in baskets, which otherwise should 
have been on plates. Never in the history 
of fairs has such a collection of fruit been 
shown in this state. The keen competition 
by the two horticultural societies of the Em- 
pire state have brought together a collec- 
tion that. would be hard to beat in any 
state. The first prize of $300 was awarded 
to the New York fruit growers’ association, 
while the second prize of $200 went to the 
western New York society. 

The general character of the exhibit was 
splendid, but the, quality and brightness 
of the fruit in many classes was not up to 
the high standard of a year ago. It took 
seven men five days to unpack and ar- 
range the exhibit made by the fruit grow- 
ers’ association. The judges, H. S. Wiley of 
Cayuga and Albert Wood of Carleton Sta- 
tion, who went over the entire collection, 
thought it was one of the most successful 
exhibits ever made in the state. 


SOME CLOSE JUDGING NECESSARY, 


The decisions rendered by Judge A. M. 
Smith of St Catherines, Ont, on general ex- 
hibits were considered very fair. In one or 
two cases he reversed his decision where 
his attention was called to some _ point 
which had been inadvertently overlooked in 
some of the larger collections. Some grow- 
ers thought that the first prize on ten and 
20 varieties of apples shopld have been 
awarded to Grant G. Hitchings of Onon- 
daga county. Mr Smith awarded the first 
place to the Grand View Farm of Selkirk, 
N Y, leaving Mr Hitchings second and Lu- 
ther Collimer of Hilton third. The collec-., 











' tion made by Mr Hitchings was far more 
attractive than that from Grand View farm, 
but the latter collection from a commer- 
cial point of view was considered by the 
judge entitled to the first place. 

There were several exhibitors from out- 


side the state. The apples shown by U. 
T. Cox of Lawrence county, O, were very 
attractive and made a good showing along- 
side western New York fruit. Mr Cox has 
this year 2200 barrels of Rome Beauty to 
harvest. He reports conditions very favor- 
able in his section. He also showed two 
or three unnamed seedlings of some prom- 
ise. One he has named En See. 

The collection of grapes was one of the 
very best ever seen on the grounds. The 
quality and size of the bunches were not 
as well rounded in.some cases as hereto- 
fore. The crop is considered somewhat 
later than last year in most parts of the 
state. The fruit has not been sent in in 
as good general condition as formerly. A 
new seedling peach was on exhibition by 
Caleb S. Green, Ontario county, N Y. It 
is a very attractive peach of medium size, 
rather delicate, thin-skinned and of good 
quality. In general appearance it resembles 
the Greensboro, but is less firm. 


AUTUMN STRAWBERRIES IN EVIDENCE. 


Another novelty was several plates of 
strawberries, shown by Samuel Cooper of 
Delevan, N Y. This has been named the 
Pan-American and was found several years 
ago fruiting in October in a bed of Bis- 
marck. It is thought by some experts that 
this will not prove a commercial variety of 
any great renown, but is novel and inter- 
esting. Ellwanger & Barry, the well-known 
nurserymen of Rochester, were the largest 
individual exhibitors. They showed 560 
plates, containing 160 varieties of pears, 56 
of plums, 123 of apples in addition to ‘some 
miscellaneous varieties. They secured first 
prize on three collections and first on col- 
lection of 20 and 10 of any variety of pears. 
Second place was awarded them on 20 and 
10 varieties of apples; second on 5 and 10 
varieties of plums. They showed no grapes 
this year, which reduced the bulk of their 
exhibit somewhat. The general appearance 
and character of the apples shown so far as 
brightness and quality are concerned, were 
not quite up to last year’s display; while 
the pears and plums were somewhat below 
the fine character of those usually shown 
by them. On the whole the display was 
very attractive and was in charge of 
Charles Enright. 

WORK OF EXPERIMENT STATION INSPIRING. 

The general exhibit of the fruit shown by 
the experiment station covered 647 varie- 
ties, apples 266, pears 75, grapes 128, peaches 
21, plums 157. This large collection, how- 
ever, represents only a very small portion 
of the varieties tested at the state station. 
They have at present, including seedlings, 
over 3000 varieties on the grounds for test- 
ing purposes. The splendid work being 
done by the experiment station should be 
taken advantage of by fruit growers. Dur- 
ing the next four to six weeks a large num- 
ber of fall and winter fruits-can be seen at 
the station, object lessons well worth a trip 
to Geneva. A great many people seem to 
lose sight of the fact that the character of 
the tree as well as that of the fruit itself 
should be considered in selecting varieties 
for planting and other purposes. A trip to 
the experiment station to look over the 
character of the trees this fall would be 
valuable to anybody interested in fruit 
culture. 

Fruit growers from all over the state 
should bring fruits of various kinds, the 
names of which are not known to them, to 
the state fair or experiment station for 
comparison with varieties that have been 
tested and properly identified. Fruit grow- 
ers can get much useful information from 
this great educational institution if they 
will only take advantage of the opportunity 
offered them. The experiment station ex- 
hibit was. installed and in charge of John 
Lydon & Son. Prof Taylor was also pres- 
ent and gave much valuable information to 
fruit growers relative to some of the more 
promising and newer varieties. B. K. Bell 
of West Brighton, Monroe county, N Y, 
had on exhibition 34 varieties of pears and 
carried away $107 in premiums on his col- 
lection. 

The exhibit of the western New York hor- 
ticultural society was in charge of H. C, 
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Peck and F. E. Yarker. The fruit was 
beautifully arranged and very attractive. 
There were. 1253 plates on exhibition. Of 
these, the apples represented 683 plates of 
108 varieties;. pears, 403-plates, 88 varieties; 
Plums, 53 plates, 22 varieties; peaches, 44, 
13 varieties; grapes, 65, 23 varieties; quinces, 
five, one variety. 

The New. York fruit growers’ association 
had on exhibition 4841 plates in addition to 
seven barrels of unpacked apples, for which 
there was no available room, and many 
plums and grapes in baskets, which could 
not be put on the tables. While the fruit 
growers had the largest number of plates 
of apples and other fruits, the western so- 
ciety outclassed them in the number of va- 
rieties of pears, the figures being 88, against 
63. The fruit growers’ collection of fruits 
was sold to Mr Ferguson of Albany county 
for $1 per barrel. It was estimated that 
the entire collection would make about 80 
barrels. They will be shipped and evapo- 
rated. The large bulk of the western New 
York collection was given to charitable in- 
stitutions in Syracuse, as has been the cus- 
tom for several years past. 


VEGETABLES SHOWN SPARINGLY. 


There was a general scarcity of vege- 
tables and field products on exhibition. The 
scarcity along this line was due largely 
to the 10% entry fee, so it was thought by 
some of the principal exhibitors and Supt 
John McCann, and also to the rather ad- 
verse weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed over some parts of the state this 
season. The general exhibit was about 
half that of last year. J. C. Howard, the 
well-known trucker of Rochester who has 
exhibited at the fair for the past 22 years, 
had a general display and said where it 
cost him $2 last year, he has paid this year 
for practically the same exhibit $37.90. 
Under the circumstances, he is of the opin- 
ion that this is the last season he will show 
if the 10% fee is maintained in this depart- 
ment. It is claimed by most exhibitors 
that the 10% entry fee is unjust to exhib- 
itors in this class, as their product is of 
practically no value after it has been ex- 
hibited for a week at the fair. It is 
thought. by many that there is only one 
way out of this difficulty and that is to 
raise the premiums in all classes to a 
much higher,standard, if the 10% basis is 
kept, so that the exhibitor can come out on 
the right side financially. Among other 
principal exhibitors in this department 
were Glendale Farm, Glens Falls; J. E. 
Murphy, Clarksville; C. E. Chapman, Peru- 
ville; A. Donald, Elmira; O. M. Lincoln, 
Newark and others. 

The collection as.a whole, put up to rep- 
resent New York state was not as good 
as some of the single county collections, 
particularly that of Licking county, shown 
the week previous at the state fair in Ohio. 
The collection of flowers was about the 
Same as usual and the .exhibit was very 
creditable. James Vick’s Sons of Rochester 
had an attractive display. 

The honey and bee exhibit was repre- 
sented by three individuals, Dr L. @C. 
Parker, Onondaga; S. D. House, Camillus, 
and J. W. Pierson, Union Springs. I, 
Scofield, life member, of Chenango Bridge, 
who has been at the fair for the past 52 
years and who is president of the New 
York beekeepers’ association, states that 
for a few years there were 13 entries in the 
honey and bee department at the fair. He 
expressed an opinion that the 10% premium 
entry fee in this department would prac- 
tically kill it if some ‘more satisfactory 
adjustment was not made next season. Two 
of the exhibitors said they would under no 
circumstances exhibit next year under the 
same conditions. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS AND APPARATUS, 


In the dairy department the character and 
class of the exhibit was very high. Super- 
intendent H. A. Reese was much pleased 
with the showing made. The amount of 
apparatus was rather small, but represen- 
tative. There were four exhibitors for the 
Gov Odell butter prize, scoring 9714 points, 
necessitating the division of the first prize 
of $75 in four parts of $18.75 each, as fol- 
lows: C. S. Godfrey of Johnsonburg, Mrs 
L. E. Bennett of Linden, E. B. Howland 
of Walton, and Bernard Plantz of Johns- 
town. 

For the second prize there were six_ex- 
hibitors, scoring 97 points each, necessitat- 
ing the diVision of the second prize in six 
parts of $8.33 each, as follows: O. H. Living- 
ston of Ira, Mrs Jerry A. Lasher of Johns- 
town, Gaines D. Preston of Sidney Center, 
Mrs J. W. Moore of Bath, Alert Morse of 
Moravia and Mrs E. B. Cook of Bishop- 
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ville. For the third prize there were ten 
exhibitors scoring 96% points. The division 
of the third prize of $25 in ten parts of $2.50 
was as follows: Joseph Armstrong of Jer- 
ome, Miss Martha J. Winsor of Chase, Mrs 
William D. Laird of Weedsport, Miss Es- 
tella Plaas of Stuyvesant, John W. Willes- 
pie of Black River, George W. Sission, Jr, 
of Potsdam, Mrs John Garbrance of Cedar 
Hill, Mrs Melvin Bates of Potters Hollow, 
A. A. Knapp of Preble and Mrs Mary A. 
Joyce of Pénfield. 

The poultry department was crowded to 
overflowing. More room and a better clas- 
sification is needed. A list of the largest 
exhibitors and other features of this de- 
partment will be given later. 





For a Milk Producer’s Corporation. 





Further interest was manifested at last 
wcecek’s Binghamton meeting of representa- 
tives of the Five States milk producers’ 
association, who discussed the co-operative 
creamery proposition in its various aspects. 
Some 70 representatives of the co-operative 
creameries were present and 40 creameries 
were officially represented in the conference. 
All favored the formation of a business cor- 
poration which may eventually control the 
output of the majority of the creameries in 
the five states territory. It was decided 
that the work be continued of enlisting the 
farmers in the co-operative creamery move- 
ment. As soon as a fair number of outside 
creameries agree to this general proposition 
it is expected that the corporation will be 
formed. 

Articles of the association were adopted 
with this in view, and officers of the cor- 
poration named as follows: President, D. 
C. Markham of Lyon Falls, N Y; vice-pres- 
ident, R. S. Searles of Montrose, Pa; sec- 
retary, William Hunt of Great Bend, N Y; 
treasurer, O. C. Sawdy of Earlville, N Y. 
Those elected on the advisory committee, 
which drew up the articles of the associa- 
tion, were W. M. Peck, Walton, N Y; B. A. 
Capron, Boonville, N Y; Ira L. Snell, Ken- 
wood, N Y; J. W. Ross, Smithboro, N Y, 
and O. P. Moore, Roxbury, N Y. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 244c p qt. Leading members of the 
exchange claim the market is in a satisfac- 
tory condition, with very little surplus on 
the platforms. Should the weather moder- 
ate for a few days, a meeting may be called 
some time this week and the price be raised 
to 2%c. 

The revised official figures show that the 
N Y Central’s long-haul system carried 
during Aug 154,769 cans of milk and 9856 
cans of cream. : 


Cheese at Utica. 


‘At Utica, N Y, Sept 15—The cheese mar- 
ket made a decided advance to-day, amount- 
ing to %c all around. Home trade has been 
active. August cheese is fine and wanted. 
There is barely a sprinkling of Sept make 
in the day’s transactions, but next week 
they will comprise the bulk of the sales. 
Inasmuch as nine lots of small sold in reg- 
ular transactions at 10%4c, it was not to be 
expected that there would be much stock 
sold on the curb at a higher price, yet it 
was exceeded by fully %c p Ib. The 
weather is growing cool, sharp frosts hav- 
ing occurred for two or three nights in suc- 
cession. This will tend to shorten up the 
supply of milk, and it Jeoks as if the Sept 
make would fall short of last year. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2062 bxs at 9%c; large white, 561 at 
93%,c: small white, 837 at 10c, 290 at 10%c; 
small colored, 1244 at 10c, 460 at 10%4c; total, 
5454 bxs, against 5125 last year, when prices 
were 1\%4c lower. 

Curb sales are 1300 large at 10@105, 1250 
small at 105%c, and 300 do at 10%c. 

Creamery butter, 16 pkgs sold at 22%c, 
8 do at 23c, 160 do at 23%4c. 








Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, prime cattle a shade firmer, 
Receipts Monday of this week 175 cars, 


. Fancy steers sold at $7.75@8.25 p 100 Ibs, 


good 7.15, bulls 3.25@4, oxen 4.85@7, veal 
calves 5.50@8.50. Best heavy hogs active at 
8.30, yorkers 7.50@7.75, mixed packers 7.90@ 
&, pigs 7.35@7.45. Sheep generally steady to 
firm. Choice wether sheev 4@4.25, mixed 3.65 
@3.90, yearlings 4.55@4.75, top lambs 5.80@ 
5.90,. fair 5.50@5.75. 
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Dates of Coming Meetings. 


Natl cmy buttermakers, Milwaukee..Oct 20-24 
Southern Illinois horticultural, Anna Nov 25-26 


National apple growers’ congress, St Louis. . 
Nov 18-19 
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Missouri horticultural, Springfield 
lilinois horticultural, Champaign... 
Northern Ill horticultural, Sterling....Dec 2-3 
Minnesota horticultural, Minneapolis..Dec 2-3 
iowa horticultural, Des Moines........ Dec 9- “12 
Missouri state dairy, Columbia 

Illinois state dairy, Champaign 


-Dec 


Chicago chrysanthemum, Art Institute 

Fat stock and feeder show, 
Farmers’ congress, 

National association 
ment and vehicle manufacturers, 
neapolis 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Denver...Feb 23-25 


Macon, 

agricultural imple- 

Min- 
Oc 


The coal operators are coming in for pul- 
pit denunciation because of their refusal to 
arbitrate the difficulties with the miners. 
They were under fire in a number of prom- 
inent New York churches last Sunday. 
Meanwhile, no progress appears to be made 
in the efforts to secure a settlement of the 
trouble. 


The members of the French scientific 
expedition which has been studying condi- 
tions in the island of Martinique, report 
that since the recent eruption of Mont 
Pelee they have become convinced that the 
evacuation of the entire Mont Pelee region 
should now be carried out. This is dia- 
metrically opposed to the opinion expressed 
in a previous report. The report concludes 

by dwelling on the — of tidal waves 
inundating Fort de France 


Reports from Colombia cre of a most 
uncertain character, but the general trend 
of them indicates that the rebels in the 
interior have been defeated. Two United 
States war.ships are now at Panama to 
protect American interests. 


The terrible problem of coping with forest 
fires has again confronted the northwest. 
Along the Lewis river in Washington five 
logging camps have been burned out with 
severe loss of life. Fifty sections of the 
finest timber on the coast have been des- 
troyed. In Multnomale and Clackamas 
counties, Oregon, over 300 people are home- 
less. Timber losses are immense. The 
losses in Oregon are estimated at over 
$1,000,000. 


The universal holding of memorial ser-~ 
vices throughout the country on Sunday of 
this week, the first anniversary of the 
death of the late President McKinley, 
again brought home forcibly the loss the 
nation sustained a year ago. In many 
cities mass meetings were held and every- 
where the martyred president was eulo- 
gized from the pulpit. It was a splendid 
tribute to his hold upon the hearts of the 
people. 


Even our western people do not fully 
realize the stupendous improvements that 
are being made in the transcontinental 
railways. The latest is a tunnel seven 
miles long which is to be begun soon on 
the Central Pacific. It will cut down the 
summit grade 1500 feet at an altitude of 
5300 feet, will cost $14,000,000 and will get 
rid of 39 miles of snow sheds on the Cen- 
tral Pacific through the Sierra Nevada 
mountains. The tunnel is part of Presi- 
dent Harriman’s plan to reduce time be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago 12 hours, 
or from three days, as at present, to 2% 
days. 


On September i there opened the trial of 
the first case before what, has been called 
the “supreme court of the world” or the 
international tribunal instituted by The 
Hague peace conference. It happens to be 
a case between the United States and Mexi- 
co, and it is known as the “Pious Fund” 
claim. It grows out of some trust obliga- 
tions toward the Catholic church in Cali- 
fornia, which Spain took upon herself early 
in the last century. When Mexico became 
independent she assumed the obligation, but 
when California was ceded to the United 
States. she repudiated it and the matter has 
thus remained long unsettled. 


One by one the warious species of disease- 
breeding bacilli are being discovered, and 
‘some of them successfully battled. The bacil- 
lus of cholera infantum, or the summer com- 
plaint that kills so many babies every year, 
is said to have been discovered by Dr Welch 


‘do anything 





of Baltimore. He began the investigation as 
a result of a donation of $200,000 two years 
ago by John D. Rockefeller, the Standard oil 
magnate, who lost a grandson by the disease. 
What can be done to check this new-found 
bacillus remains to be seen. 


Indications are that the great coal strike 
will have to eventually settle itself. Gov 
Stone of Pennsylvania has made an effort to 
bring the discordant elements together with- 
out apparent result. He saw J. P. Morgan, 
who declined to interfere. Pres Roosevelt 
has intimated that he would select an arbi- 
tration committee if both sides should request 
it. But there seems to be no possibility of 
that. Officials of the coal railroads continue 
to declare that the only settlement is an 
unconditional surrender of the miners. 


King Leopold of Belgium is to visit the 
United States next spring according to re- 
cent dispatches. The king ,has long ex- 
pressed a desire to study American meth- 
ods for the benefit of his own people. 
Should the visit materialize Leopold will 
be the first reigning king to set foot on 
American soil. 


It has been the aim of the government to 
rather than excite hostilities 
with those bad subjects of the island of 
Mindanao called the Moros. But they have 
continued to attack our troops, causing some 
loss of life. The war department has, there- 
fore, decided to administer a little wholesome 
punishment. Christian forbearance is not 
found to be effective enough with savages of 
this sort. 


Can Attach the Property—N. L., New 
York: If your tenant has left the house, 
leaving property there and owing rent, you 
had best attach the property. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
EGGS AND POULTRY. — 








ROSE Comb Black Minorcas, Single Comb Buff and 
White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, Buff and 
White Wyandots, Cornish Indians, Sherwoods, Buff Or- 
pingtons, White Guineas, Pekin bw Bronze turkeys. 
Good ones, one dollar each up. A. JAY M’CAIN, Del- 
aware, N J 

SINGLE comb white and brown Leghorns, nent andhs 
to make room, limited number hens 1 year old, $1 cach. 
J. FRITTS, Mountainville, N Y. 


SINGLE comb Brown Leghorns, White Guineas, 
ascoxies Price reasonable, E. E. BOYCHK, 
da 


ROSE Comb White Leghorn 
STANBY PRATT, Albion, N 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GOLD Coin 





E com White 
Arch- 





cockerels, $1 ) each, 





seed wheat average of six crops I have 
grown 37 bu per acre; this year's crop 40 bu per acre. 
recleaned one dollar bu. Dawson's Golden Chaff same 
price, bags free, pay to accompany order fac. H. D. 
BENNETT, Geneva, N Y. 


GINSENG seed, $5 per 
end quality guarantee 
naw N 





Weight 


“ounce: . FB yx: und. 
) Tom- 


JONATH ee HOAG, JR, 





WHEAT—13 varieties tested and yields: 20 to 38 bushela 
a SMITH’S WHEAT FARM, Manchester, 





GINSENG seed n oy cultivated plants; 
or prices.‘ : JOHN ASER & SON, , Siem, N ¥ 


TREES, giants, ete. D. ™M. JOHNSON, & 


write 


Seaford, Del. 


and OTHER STCCKE. 











DOGS, RABBITS 


litters of bean- 
Send 


FOR SALE—Collie puppies. Several 
tifully bred youngsters. Prices low for the breeding. 


for catalog. ABACO KENNELS, Cambridge, Md. 


RS H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAM. Penn Yan, N Y— 
Peder eed on hares, foundation stock; right absa 
utely; write 


PEDIGREED Belgian hares. 
free. RIVERSIDE ABLITRY, 


2000 KERKETS. Some trained. 
fre. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester. 


“BELGIAN hares, pedigr greed stock, cheap. 
ONY RABBITRY, Waltham, Mass. 


BELGIAN hares. Fine stock cheap. 
RABBITRY, Waltham, Mass. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York: established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork. noultry, dressed calves; 
game, fruits, etc. & B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 


APPLES onions, potatoes, 
and produce; careful attention, 
« BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 YKARS’ experience 
for fruit and produce. 
Duane St, New York. 


“POULTRY, game, czss, apples, potatoes sold 
est prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadeiphia, Pa. 








Prices low; hare book 
Brisben, N Y. 


“Price list and boek 





OLD COL- 





OLD COLONY 





ponltry 


beans, hay, straw. 
GIBBS 


prompt returns. 


: et market re results obtained 
{G3 STIN & COCHRAN, 4 


~ High- 


~ WANTED— 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


arf 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the pap t a very small cost ome can advertise poul 
try, dogs end live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
cuantiahion, + or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each ‘order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

Mg ~t.3 -~ es be received Friday to guarantee insertion 

the folowing week. Advertisements of 
ea RMS FoR SALE” or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty <ents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

ress 


’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


on 








AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—A few hustling 
ter, eggs, poultry, calves, etc, in their 
OLIVE ik, Mc Don: ald, Pa 


WE PAY $20 a week and expenses to men with Ties to 
introduce our poultry compound, JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Vept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


HOYT'S tree s sup] port sells on si sight. "Send quarter for 
outfit and graduated salary list. NOVELTY FRUIT 
Watsonville, Cal. 


LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Rambouillets of both sexes; flock 
founded by selections from the best Ohio and Michigan 
folds; prices right. — J. ©. RICKETTS, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

REGISTERED Shropshires for sale, rams and ewes 
The 2-years-old ram and ram lamb that took first prize 
at our fair. FRED ARMER, Balls ton ‘Spa, N 


THOROUGHBRED English Berkshire jigs. Frice $4 
each. All our breeding stock is red d. LOCUST 
GROV E STOC K FARM, Antwerp, N Y. 


young men to buy up_but- 
vicinity. C. 8. 





“IMPORT KD registered Hampshire-Vown ram for sale 
Choice registered lambs from said ram, $10 each. ROB- 
ERT 8S. PARSONS Bin shi amton, 4 

FOR SALE—A J Cc C heifer of fine individuality and 
the best inheritance. Price $110, fob. F. D. CURTIS 
Scarsdale, Westchester Co, N Y. 


small mules and a little 


Shetland ponies, 
STEPHEN LYLE, 


Jack. For sale, Chester White pigs. 
White Cottage, 0. 


~ REGISTERED Poland-Chinas. 
Attractive ——. Pigs, shoats. A. JA 
aware, N 


FOR SALE-—Shorthorn bull calves. 
heavy milking cows. F. 8S. HEATH, 


-PWENTY-SEVEN registered 
$210. WM BIGHAM’ Ss SONS, 


WILL sell low, first-class ropistered Clydesdales sial- 
lions | and mares. Cc. B JNDWEL L, Batavia oO. 





-Reliably bred Chesters 
Y M’Cain, Del- 





. Ww antes. fifteen" 
Route 8, Corry, Pat 
_ Shropshire ewes, Price 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





“FOR SAL E—Registe red Shropshire 


sheep. Prices low: 
write to J. S. Dean, Rennselaer Falls, N Y. 





ONE Shropshire ram—cligible for r registry. F. 1 
KINSON, Bridgewater, N- 

REGISTERED Delaine_ rams, $5. this 
M’DONNELL Florence, Pa. 

~ DELAINE bucks, Berkshire pigs, all ages. 
& SUN, Heath, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Registered Angora goats. 
WYCK FARM, Ridgefie ld, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


3-HORSE yasoline engine. Will : saw two cords of wood 
hour, cut ensilage and do all kinds of farm work. 
"rice $100. Cat free. PALMER _BROS, _Coscob, ct 


month, Ww. 
KINSMAN 


"Address BOS- 











FOU e~ * a given with printed stationery, miik 
rices low. Inclose stamp, samples. 


tickets, cards, Pri 
SEDG wic K’ is PRINTER » & F alls Village, Ct. 





23 GOOD enrelopes. your card neatly 
ner, oN gestpnid. FARMER PRINTIN 


town. 


printed on cor- 
G CO, Woods- 


IF y you a want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill: price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
o- ® the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


- 


HELP WANTED. 


Young men to learn telegra: 
Catalog freee SUPERINTE? 
Lebanon, Pa. 





WANTED 
guaranteed. 
graph School, 


Money Well Invested. 


Our little advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agriculturist 
brought inquiries for Poland-Chinas from 
all parts of the country, many sales re- 
Sulting. Consider it money well invested. 
{A. N. Wiseley, Kalida, O. 


Positions 
IDENT. Tele- 











THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















| Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 
° | 1902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago......... 72% .68%4| .69 | .563,| 3414] 34 
New Fork anaes | 7634! .74%9] .70. | .62%| 34 | .38 
Boston.....+.++. — | — | -72%| .64 | .88%4) .42% 
Toledo ve | 73M) .72 | 62 | BT | 31%) .36 
St Louis........ 65 | .69%| .6 57 | .29%9) .36 
Minneapolis....| .6744| .70 | .594 53% 2 34g 
Liverpool....... D1) 79% 80 67451 — -- 











PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’s wk One yr ago 


Wheat, bu.....21,421,000 20,966,000 28,440,000 
Corn, bu....... 2,523,000 3,077,000 13,123,000 
Oats, bu........ 4,092,000 2,933,000 7,378,000 


At Chicago, wheat advanced 1@2c p bu, 
and, while the gain was not fully main- 
tained, the feeling much of the time was 
one of considerable confidence in values. 
The government crop report issued late last 
week for the time being carried strength 
with it, owing to its interpretation of an 
ultimate yield considerably below that of a 
year ago. Weather has _ been generally 
good in the northwest, harvest pro- 
gressing rapidly. Sept advanced to 73%c p 
bu and Dec 6914c, subsequently losing a 
trifle, with fair transactions in May a little 
above and below 70c. Some support was de- 
rived from the better demand of wheat and 
flour on export account. 

Foreign markets have averaged steady to 
firm much of the time, and the natural in- 
crease in the world’s supply of breadstuffs 
during the past month was much as a year 
ago. Receipts of wheat from the northwest 
were only moderate, but a liberal move- 
ment is expected from this time on. Pub- 
lic stocks continue somewhat below a year 
ago at this time. Recent foreign advices 
show fair to good grain crop returns, with 
some evidence of damage in the field in 
Germany and other parts of northern Eu- 
rope; Russia reports new grain moving rap- 
idly. 

The corn market continued under the in- 
fluence of sensitive weather conditions, op- 
erators fearing that frost would catch late 
fields and cut into an otherwise good pros- 
pect. Speculative support was fair, prices 
moving up 1@1%4c; Sept 594%@60c p bu, Dec 
43%c, May a little above and below 40c. 
The government crop confirmed our 
own advices of weather uncertainty, as 
published in American Agriculturist a week 
ago. The bulletin sent out from Washing- 
ton said that the crop is so late _ that 
throughout the entire northern portions of 
the belt, predictions of a more than aver- 
age crop are invariably contingent upon 
the immediate advent and continuance for 
some days of the most favorable conditions 
of weather. Receipts-of old corn are mod- 
erate to small. Cash demand fair, mostly 
on home account. Exports continue insig- 
nificant; Aug figures are not yet available, 
but during July only 518,000 bus were 
shipped abroad, compared with 7,000,000 bus 
a year ago and 16,000,000 bus in 1900, same 
period. 

Oats market fairly active and much of 
the time firm to 1c higher, due partly to 
unfavorable reports from portions of the 
west.” Sept sold at 34@35c p bu, Dec around 
31@314%c, May much the same price level. 
The shipping demand is better, including 
something on export account. 

Rye receipts are moderate, and there is 
about the usual demand on local and ship- 
ping account at substantially steady prices. 
The market is without feature. No 2 in 
store 50c p bu, free on board 5lc, Dec quot- 
able around 48%c. 

Barley offerings included a considerable 
portion of poor to only fair in quality, 
prices covering a wide range. The market 
as a whole was quiet, and substantially 
steady. Low grade malting barley 45@50c 
p bu, choice to fine 58@638c. 

Timothy seed in fair request on cash 
account, future deliveries rather quiet. Ar- 
rivals are moderate in quantity and in- 
clude some good seed. Prices-cover a range 
of $3.50@4.25 p 100 lbs for poor to choice, 
Sept prime nominally 4.45@4.50, and Oct 4. 
Clover seed quiet and about steady, con- 
tract prime 8.75 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain market has been 


quiet. No 2 red wheat in elevator remains 
at 76%4c p bu, corn 70¢c, oats 33%c, Pa rye 
56@57c, state and Jersey 554%4@56c, Cal bar- 
ley 70@738c p 48 to 50-lb bag, choice T5c 
asked. Flour continues dull. Fancy spring 


patents $4.10@4.65 p bbl, do winter 3.70@ 
3.75, spring straights 3.75@3.80, do winter 
3.40@3.50. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle | Hogs | Sheep | 











1902 | 1901 | 1902 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago, p 100 Ibs. |#8 65 $6.35) + 8.00| $6.90) $3.80) $4.25 
WOW: TOFE.ccccccee 1 8.70! 5.78) 7.76] 7.10) 4.00) 4.25 
PED ns 35060550 7.50} 6.00) 8.20) 7.05) 4.25) 4.28 
Kansas City....... 8.20] 5.75| 7.65) 6.65) 3.75] 4.00 
SU e o:0040506088 7.75, 600} 8 15) 700} 4.30} 4.00 











At Pittsburg, cattle a shade higher. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 85 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $7 10@7 30 Poor to good fat bulls, 2 75@4 2 
Good, 1200 to 13001bs, 5 99@640 Poor to gcoi fat cows, 2 5U@4 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3 90@5 00 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 3 00@5 00 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 300@375 Bologna cows, p hd 7 O1K@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 4 00@4 50. ¥'sh cows & springers 118 Ong! 50) 0 
Com to good fatoxen 300@500 Veal calves, 6 00@7 

Hogs have shown more strength. Re- 
ceipts Monday uf this week 40 double decks. 
Heavy droves $8.10@8.15, medium 8@8.05, 
heavy yorkers 7.90@8, do light 7.65@8, pigs 
7.40@7.50. Sheep a shade higher Monday of 
this week under receipt of 20 double decks. 
Sheep sold at 3@4.30, i. nbs 4@6, 

At New York, cattle in fair demand at 
shade lower figures. Common to choice 
steers sold at $4.50@8.70 p 100 lbs, oxen 4.25 
@4.60, bulls 2.70@4, cows 2@4.25, fancy 4.75. 
Veal calves shade. easier. Common to 
choice sold at 5@8.25, little calves 4, grass- 
ers and buttermilks 3.50@3.75. Sheep and 
lambs steady to firm. Common to prime 
sheep sold at 2.50@3.75, tops 4, medium to 
choice lambs 5.25@5.40, culls 4, Canadian 
lambs 5.70@5.75. Hogs have shown some 
weakness at 7.75 for state. 

At Chicago, the interesting item of news 
in the live stock market is the further re- 
port looking toward confirmation of recent 
statement that a beef combine is inevitable. 
It is now announced that the combination 
of leading packing interests is practically 
completed, and that daily meetings have 
been held in this city the last two weeks, 
at which all the greater details of the con- 
solidation have been worked out. Included 
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in the combine, of which Swift seems to be 
the dominant factor, are the packing con- 
cerns of Swift, Armour, Cudahy, S & §S of 
N Y, Nelson Morris, various stock yards 
and the New York Dressed Beef Co. It was 
reported recently that this merger of inter- 
ests would begin operations Sept 27. 

The cattle market up to the present time 
does not seem to be influenced appreciably 
in either direction by report of consolida- 
tion among packing interests. The de- 
mand has heen moderate, but not urgent, 
and, while selected beeves brought nearly 
ae prices, steers as a rule declined 10 
@20c. 


Fancy beef steers, $8 50@865 Western range cows, - 00G 2 90 
Good toextra, 750@8 35 Canners. rt | 375 
Poor to fai: 500@675 Feeders. selected. 475@ 825 
Good native heifers. 450G@5 50 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 500@ 4 50 
Fair to choice cows, 3 50@525 Calves. 300 lbs up, 250@ 42 
Poor to fancy bulis. 250550 Calves. veal, 4 50@ 7 00 
Western range steers, 455@550 Milch cows. each. 30 00@65 06 


Under a good demand from packers and 
shippers to the east the hog market aver- 
aged active and fairly steady. Price 
changes were frequent, but within a nar- 
row range. 

The bulk of the offerings sold at a range 
of $8 downwards to 7.40, all weights with 
8.05 paid for choice heavy; common light 
and rough mixed went at 7.20@7.40. 

In spite of liberal offerings of sheep made 
up largely of westerns, the market ruled 
active and fairly steady, with occasional 
evidences of positive firmness. Choice 
yearlings sold at $3.75@4, heavy wethers 
around 3.60@3.85, ewes 3@3.50. Lambs sold 
well when desirable in quality, good to 
choice 5@5.50, poor to common 3.75@4.50. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Receipts of potatoes at nearly all the 
leading markets have been only moderate 
and under a good demand prices have ad- 
vanced slightly and situation has shown 
considerable strength. Blight and rot have 
worked more or less havocthroughout near- 
ly all the heavy producing sections, ma- 
terially reducing the available supply of 
merchantable potatoes. The outlook for 
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SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 
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make them ourselves from the raw materials. 
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prime sound offerings is encouraging and 
tendency of prices is upward. 

The crop is large throughout the country 
and prices comparatively low.—Clark Co, 
Wash. Potatoes are so plentiful that there 
is no local market for them.—Thomas Co, 
Neb. Irish potatoes are a short crop.— 
Franklin Co, Ark. Late potatoes doing 
fairly well, but good soaking rains are need- 
ed.—Cleveland Co, Okla. Potatoes a fairly 
good crop.—Gentry Co, Mo. An _ excellent 
crop, weather conditions having been es- 
pecially favorable.—Price Co, Wis. Not 
much over half a crop, even where the 
vines are full grown the yield is disappoint- 
ing.—Ottawa Co, Mich. Both size and qual- 
ity of tubers is good, but the yield is short. 
—Hubbard Co, Minn. Potatoes are rotting 
in the ground.—Brown Co, Minn. Crop ful- 
ly up to the average and quality very fine. 
—Lacqueparle Co, Minn. Potatoes almost a 
full crop and in fair condition.—Rock Co, 
Minn. 

Crop will be very short here on account 
of blight. Probably half full yield.—[T. B., 
Genesee Co, Mich. 

Growers here complain of dry weather 
injuring potatoes. Blight also in some 
parts of the county. The late crop is most 
affected.—[R. J., Wexford Co, Mich. 

At New York, receipts have been only 
moderate and prices have advanced. L I, 
in bulk, $1.50@1.75 p bbl, Jersey stock 1.25 
@1.75, Jersey sweets -2@2.75'p bbl, southern 
yellow 1.75@2. 

At Boston, under lighter receipts and good 
demand, prices have advanced slightly. L 
I round white 55@60c p bu, do Jersey 55@ 
60c, long white 50c, Rose and Hebrons 45@ 
50c, do N H 45@50c, N Y round white 45@ 
50c, Aroostook Hebrons 45@50c, do Green 
Mts 50c, sweets $2@2.75 p bbl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTRER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 





NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
75c p bu, No 2 white oats 35c, bran $16 p 
ton, middlings 18, hay 10@15. Eggs 20c p 
doz, live fowls 10@1lc p lb, turkeys l4c, 
ducks 10@lic. Potatoes 60@90c p bu, onions 
90c, cabbage 1.50@2 p 100, sweet corn 12@l1lic 
p doz. Apples 50c@1 p bbl, Concord grapes 
25c p 5-lb bskt, Bartlett pears 1 p bu. 

At Albany, potatoes $1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
cabbage 3@4 p 100, celery 1 p doz, squash 
75c@1 p bbl, peppers 1.25@1.50, tomatoes 30 
@40c p bu. Apples 75c@1.25 p bbl, concord 
grapes 15@20c p bskt, muskmelons scarce 
at 5@8 p 100, peaches 75c@1.25 p bskt. Eggs 
24@25c p doz. Live fowls 12@12%c p Ib, 
chickens 14@15c, turkeys 12@13c. Corn 68@ 
70c p bu, oats 38@40c, bran 18 p ton, mid- 
dlings 22@24, hay 10@16. 

At Buffalo, eggs 21@22c p doz, live tur- 
keys 11@15c p lb, fowls 11%@l12c, chickens 
13%@l4c, ducks lic, pigeons 20@40c p pair. 
Potatoes 40@75c p bu, onions 2.25 p bbl, 
cucumbers 10c p doz, do pickles 12@l5c p 
100, cabbage 1.75@2.50, tomatoes 1@1.25 p 
bu, squash 25@35c. Apples 1.25@2.25 p bbl, 
pears 2.75@3, huckleberries 7c p qt, state 
peaches 25@75c p bskt, Mich 1@1.75 p bu, 
plums 20@25c p 8 lb bskt, grapes 12@lé4c. 
Timothy hay 12@14 p ton, rye straw 8@8.50. 

At Rochester, apples 35@40c p_ bu, 
peaches 40@80c p bskt, honey 1i16c p lb. 
Cabbage 1@2 p head, sweet corn 10@l5c p 
doz, lettuce 15@20c, potatoes 40@50c p bu. 
Live fowls 10@12c p lb, spring ducks 12@ 
14c, turkeys 12c, eggs 21c p doz. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 70c p bu, corn 62@62%c, oats 29@ 
2c, timothy hay $8.50@12 p ton, bran 
14.50@15, middlings 16@18.50. Live steers 
§.50@6.75 p 100 lbs, butcher stock 3.40@5.75, 
veal calves 4.50@8.25, hogs 7.15@7.75, Sheep 
2.50@3.15, lambs 4.65@5.55. Peaches 1@2 p 
bu, apples 2@2.25 p bbl, cranberries 6.50@ 
7, Concord grapes 20@25c p 10-lb bskt, Del 
%@40c, Damson plums 2.60@2.75 p bu. Pota- 
toes 45@50c p bu, onions 45@50c, tomatoes 
S0@75c, cabbage 75c@1 p bbl. Eggs 17%c p 
doz, live chickens 13%4c p Ib, fowls lic, tur- 
keys 10@l1lic, ducks 7c. 

At Cleveland, eggs 19%4@20c p doz, live 
chickens 11@13%4c p lb, ducks 10%@12c, tur- 
keys 11%@12c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz. 
Apples 1.50@2 p bbl, pears 2.75@3, cran- 
berries 6@6.50, peaches 1@1.75 p bu, blue- 
berries 2.75@3. Potatoes 40@48c p bu, on- 
ions 70@75c, cucumbers 1.50@2 p bbl, cab- 
bage 1.50@2 p 100. Wheat 71%c p bu, corn 
67c, oats 33c, middlings 18@21 p ton, bran 
16@17, timothy hay 11@13. 

At Columbus, live steers $6.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25. sheep 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


3@5, lambs 8@9. Corn 68@70c p bu, oats 
30c, bran 16 p ton, shorts 17, middlings 20, 
screenings 16, hay 10@12. Eggs 16@lic p 
doz, live fowls 9c p lb, chickens llc, tur- 
keys lic, ducks 9c. Potatoes 40@42c p bu, 
onions 50c, turnips 40c, cabbage 8@10 p ton. 
Apples 2@2.25 p bbl, Concord grapes 25c p 
9-lb bskt, muskmelons 1.50@2 p 100, water- 
melons 8@10, peaches 1@2 p bu. 

MARYLAND —At Baltimore, eggs 19@ 
22c p doz, live fowls 12@13%c p lb, ducks 
9@12c. Cabbage 6.50@7.50 p ton, cucumbers 
20@25c p bskt, potatoes 1@1.25 p bbl, to- 
matoes 60@65c p bu, onions 80@85c. Apples 
1@2 p bbl, cantaloupes fancy 2.25@2.50 p 
cra, peaches 40@80c p bskt, watermelons 8 
@14 p 100, pears 20@40c p bskt. Wheat 
72%c p bu, corn 70c, oats 3044@3l1c, timothy 
hay 14@16.50 p ton, bran 16@18, middlings 
18. Live steers 5.75@6.50 Bp 100 Ibs, butcher 
stock 2.75@5.75, cows 2@4, bulls 2.50@3.75, 
hogs 7.50@8.15, sheep 2@3.50, lambs 3.50@ 
5.75, veal calves 4@7. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market has become somewhat 
more settled and prime, sound, well-packed 
barrels meet with a fair sale at generally 
firm prices. Medium and common grades 
continue plentiful and rule dull. During 
the warm weather, headed barrels’ will 
stand shipping much better, if openings are 
made on the sides and at both ends to 
allow a free circulation of air. Only A l, 
well-packed varieties are wanted. 

There is an abundance of fall applies and 
prices range from $1 to 1.25 p bbl.—[{R. 
Becker, Albany Co, N Y. . 

Scab has attacked the apples and is do- 
ing much damage, threatening to be the 
most serious orchard pest in this section.— 
Nez Perce Co, Ida. Apples will be very 
scarce in many parts, amounting to only 
about 25% of an average yield.—Gentry Co, 
Mo. Apples of good quality, but in many 
places are falling badly; the yield for the 
state will be low.—K., Kan. Apples less 
than half a crop.—Howard Co, Ind. 


Good winter apples will be a small crop. 
[W. Van Auken, Jefferson Co, N Y. 

Fair, though not a full crop and buyers 
are offering $1 net p bbl.—[Edwin Knicker- 
bocker, Dutchess Co, N Y. 

At New York, strictly sound, well- 
packed stock fairly firm, medium and com- 
mon grades continue dull. Alexander $2@ 
2.50 p bbl, King 1.50@2, Hubbardson 1.50@ 
1.75, Twenty-ounce 1.50@1.75, Gravenstein 
1.50@2, Duchess 1.50@2, Codling 1.25@1.75, 
Maiden’s Blush 1.25@1.50, Pippin 1.50@1.75, 
unheaded stock 50c@1. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and 
tone of market easy. Gravensteins $1.75 
@2.25 p bbl, Duchess 1, Pippins and Porters 
75c@1, common green 50@75c, red varieties 
50@75ic p bu. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans 


At New York, market quiet, prices steady. 
Choice marrow $2.35 p bu, medium 1.95@2, 
pea 1.95, red kidney, choice 2.75, white kigd- 
ney 2.20, black turtle soup 1.60@1.65. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market quiet, prices some- 

what unsettled but generally as last quoted. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts have been liberal 
and prices steady for choice offerings. Near- 
by fancy, at mark 22@28c p doz, selected 
western 19%@2lc, do southern i18@19c, 
checks 10@14c, western, loss off 21@22c. 

At Boston, market firm. Nearby fancy 
at mark 28c p doz, fair to choice 19@23c, Vt 
and N H 238c, selected western 19@2Ic. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet. City bran 
$17@17.50 p ton, standard middlings 18.50, do 
choice 21.50@23.50, spring bran 17, linseed 
meal 27.50, dry brewers’ grain 15.50, chops 








23.50@24.50, screenings 50@80c p 100 Ibs, 
coarse corn meal 1.30@1.35. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, choice offerings generally 
steady. Bartlett pears $1.50@3.75 p bbl, 
Seckel 2@4, Md peaches 1.25@1.75 p carrier, 
Mich 1.25@1.75 p bskt, Ohio 1.25@1.75, plums 





30@45c p 8-lb bskt, Del grapes 75@90c p 
case, Concords 50@65c, huckleberries 6@8c p 
qt, muskmelons 75c@1.75 p case, water- 
melons 20@25 p 100, Cape Cod cranberries 
4.50@5.50 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At Boston, tone of market dull. No l 
timothy $17.50@18 p ton, No 2 14@16, No 3 
12@14, choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@ 
13, damaged and poor 10@12, swale 9@10, 
prime new rye straw 13@15, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live offerings’ steady, 
dressed stock plentiful and dull. Live spring 
chickens 13%@l4c p lb, fowls 13c, roosters 
9c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 40@75ic p pair, 
geese $1@1.50, pigeons 20@25c, iced turkeys 
15@18ce p lb, fancy Phila chickens 14@20c, 
western 12%@13%c, fowls 12%@l3c, spring 
ducks 16@l7c, geese l5e, squabs 1.25@2.25 p 
doz. 

At Boston, continues steady. Live fowls 
11@11%c p lb, chickens 11@12c, northern and 
eastern fresh-killed fowls 12@15c p_ Ib, 
chickens 14@20c, green ducks 1l5ic, pigeons 
75c@$1.50 p doz, western iced turkeys 12@ 
18c, fowls 12%@13'4c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, beets 50@75c p 100 bchs, 
carrots 50@75c, cabbage $3@3.50 p 100, corn 
50c@1, cauliflower 1@2 p bbl, cucumbers 1.50 
@3, egg plant 60@75c, peppers 60@85c, 
squash 50@75c, turnips 1, peas 1.50@2 p bag, 
tomatoes 30@40c p bx, string beans 50c@ 
1 p bskt. 

Wool. 


Business in wool circles has been rather 
quiet, but stocks firmly held and prices 
strong. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


A firm feeling predominates in the onion 
market and prices have advanced slightly 
in several large trade centers. Large quan- 
tities are being stored in warehouses by 
spectulators, as well as by growers. The 
season has been too cold and wet in many 
producing sections for a large crop, and 
under a good consumptive demand choice 
offerings promise to be well handled. 

At Boston, arrivals have been only mod- 
erate and prices firmer. Ct yellow $2.50 p 
bbl, do nearby 80@85c p bu. 

Crop conditions in this county 10% better 
than last year.—[{[James McVitty, Lake 
Co, 

Season has been too wet until last few 
weeks.—[John Meeter, Cook Co, IIl. 

Wet weather has greatly damaged the crop 





in this section.—[J. B. Steere, Wastenaw 
Co, Mich. 

Too much rain, but greatest damage 
from co.l weather during Aug.—[Jordan 


Bros, Wayne Co, O. 

Wet weather has caused tops to turn 
yellow, and bulbs are small.—[L. G. Colton, 
Canastota, N Y. 

Land too wet to be worked, sets about 
2-3 crop.—[S. P. Schoon, Cook Co, IIl. 

Too wet, many fields entirely drowned 
out, not 1-10 of a stand.—[Flansburg & 
Pierson, Ingham Co, Mich. 

At New York, receipts well handled at 
firm prices. L I red $2 p bbl, yellow 
2.25, Orange Co white 1.50@2 p bag, yellow 
2@2.25, Ct red 2 p bbl, yellow 2.25@2.50, 
white 2@2.25. 

Tops look well, but have not bottomed 
out much as yet.—[R. P. Conklin, Orange 
County, N Y 

Crop about two weeks late in maturing, 
growth of tops enormous.—[R. H. Smith, 
Herkimer County, N Y 

Wet weather has injured crop of large 
Onions, but sets have done well where 
maggots have not worked.—[G. S, Stone, 
Erie County, Pa. 

High winds and heavy rains during July, 
did much damage.—[Henry Griffrath, Liv- 
ingston County, N Y 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The output of oleo during Aug, as shown 
by figures printed in last week’s issue, has 





decreased sharply, compared with same 
month last year. The oleo law, which 
went into effect July 1, makes the 
tax on oleo colored as butter 10c p Ib, 


where it formerly was 2c. The tax on un- 
colored oleo is 4c, but the white product 
does not take well with the trade. In the 
great south and west where large quan- 
tities of oleo were formerly used, this meang 

















a decided increase in the demand for dairy 
and creamery butter, which has already 
been felt in the large markets. 

The tone of the butter market continues 
strong and healthy. The decline to 19c p 
lb basis during Aug brought about a good 
consumptive. trade, and mid Sept finds re- 
ceipts at leading trade centers readily ab- 
sorbed at advanced prices.. The make of 
choice creamery grades continues liberal 
and outlook promising for the coming fall 
months. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......22 @22%c 224%46@23 c 211%4@22 c 
1991 ......20%2.@21 c 20%@21 c 191%4@20 c 
1900 ......20%2.@21 c 211%@22 c 20 @20%4c 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
21@22e p Ib, prints 22@23c, dairy 18@20ce.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, 
dairy 19@20c.—At Rochester, fancy Elgin 22 
@23c, state 21@22c.—At Buffalo, fancy cmy 
22@23c, dairy 19c. 

At New York, tone of market strong and 
healthy at the advance. Extra cmy 22%c p 
Ib, firsts 20144.@21c, fancy state dairy 204%4@21c 
p Ib, firsts 20%2.@21%c, fancy state dairy 20% 
@21c, firsts 19@20c, western, imt ecmy 16% 
@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy steady at 
22c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, dairy 13c. At Col- 
umbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints 2lc, dairy 4@ 
16c.——At Cleveland, cmy extra 21@21%c 
p Ib, firsts 19@20c, dairy 12@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 21@22c p Ib, firsts 20@21ic, imt cmy 18 
@20c, ladle 16@18c. 

At Boston, receipts have run more mod- 
erate, and prices have steadily advanced. 
Extra Vt and N H cmy 22%@23c p lb, N Y 
22%4@23c, western 22@23c, firsts 20@21c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 20@21c, N Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, 
western imt emy 16@l1i7c, ladle 16@16'%4e. 

The Cheese liarket. 

A firmer tone is noted in the leading 
cheese markets in sympathy with the 
stronger butter situation. Country advices 
have shown more strength, and exporters 
have taken about all the stock available 
at around 10c p lb. Home consumptive de- 
mand has ruled fairly active. Holders of 
choice lines are firm in their views, some 
fancy makes commanding a shade over top 
quotations. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10@1lic p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 9@10c, 
flats 8%@9l%4c.—At Rochester, twins 11@ 
11%c.—At Buffalo, fancy llc, good 9%@10c. 

At New York, a firmer feeling noted. 
Fancy full cream, small sizes 104%2.@10%c p 
Ib, do large 10@10%c, fair to good 94,@10c, 
light skims 8%4@8%c, do full 24%@3ec. 

At Ogdensburg, 105 boxes offered Sat- 
urday of last week, some sales reported 
at 9%c p Ib. 

At Canton, 1896 boxes cheése sold Sat- 
urday of last week at 10%c p Ib, and 1063 
tubs cmy butter at 22\4c. Receipts have 
shown a slight decrease. 

Qhio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p Ib, 
Young America 12c, N ¥ cheddar 1lic.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars llc, state flats 
101%c.—At Cleveland, choice N Y 11@11%c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm at 
11@11%e p Ib for choice. 

At Boston, prices continue steady. Extra 
N Y twins 10%c p Ib, do Vt 1014c, firsts 9@ 
10c, seconds 7@8c, sage 10@1I1c. 





A somewhat unique method of selling live 
stock is followed successfully by a Minne- 
sota horseman, and might be profitably 
copied ‘by others. When an animal is of- 
fered for sale a picture is taken and 
half-tone illustration made. Then a full de- 
scription of the horse is printed with the 
picture on good paper, which is sent to 
prospective purchasers. Bids are invited 
and each bidder is informed whether or not 
his bid is the highest, and if not, the name 
and address of the highest bidder and the 
amount of his bids. Others are given a 
week to raise this, when, after a week 
elapses without a further raise, the horse 
is sold to the highest bidder. By this 
method everyone is given a fair chance and 
it beats auction sales, for the identity of 
the bidders is known. The one thing nec- 
essary to make. such a scheme -successful 
is confidence on the part of buyers that 
the stock is as represented and that fair 
play will be given. 





Moisture in Butter—Working butter re- 
duces the amount of water it contains, and 
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the higher the temperature the greater the 
loss, 
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Storage Pit for Vegetables. 
{From Page 265] 





potatoes or vegetables, a large lamp will warm 
it up during extremely cold periods. 

“When spring comes [ use ice to keep the 
temperature of the cave as low as possible. 
A galvanized box 2 feet square and 18 inches 
deep, with a drain off into the ground, will 
answer as the ice box. If nothing better is at 
hand, use a washtub and throw a blanket over 
the ice. I have kept seed potatoes in this way 
until June and they were as hard as when 
dug in the fall. Such seed will sprout more 





PIT SHOWING ICE BOX AND VENTILATOR. 


slowly and come up later than soft potatoes, 
but will be more vigorous and as a rule will 
outyield the other kind.” 

This plan has worked very well and can be 
recommended. Of course, as Mr Fairchild in- 
tJmates, every vegetable grower must work out 
the details of the plan himself. The sugges- 
tions are excellent. It is easily possible to 
construct a cave of this kind very cheaply and 
to keep fruits and vegetables very late in the 
season. If it is necessary to dig potatoes, for 
example, early before cool weather comes, the 
use of ice in this way will keep.them until 


wanted. 
ed 


Tobacco Movement and Market. 


NEw YorK—The hot, dry weather of late 


August and early September has been very 
beneficial to curing plants. The way plants 
have comeon of late has been something mar- 
velous. Many more crops of fine leaf will be 
harvested than was at first expected. There 
has been no injury from worms, the leaf is 
gummy and promises fine quality, although 
not of large growth. Harvesting is being 
pushed rapidly, but cloudy days have some- 
what retarded work at times. Light frosts 
have occurred, but done no injury, to Sep- 
tember 6. In the Cayuga county district 
and to the north of Baldwinsville, some in- 
jury is noticeable by hail. Some estimates 
place the yield of leaf this year at 25% less 
than that of last year, and the quality will 
hardly be up to the standard. Of course an 
unusually favorable curing season may 
make the leaf of far better quality than 
was anticipated. The shortage tn plants in 
the setting season and the incessant rains 
accounts for the shortage. The crop, how- 
ever, will exceed: in quality and quantity 


At the Front. 


IN THESE DAYS OF RIGID ECONOMY which 
must be practiced upon the farm as well as 
elsewhere, the farmer who does not provide 
himself with labor-saving devices or devices 
that will allow him to secure from_his stock 
all the profit there is in it, is certainly doing 
business on reverse principles. It has been 
demonstrated time and time again that poul- 
try fed on green cut bone will thrive and pro- 
duce a larger profit than otherwise. This be- 
ing so, every farmer should have a bone cut- 
ter. It has been our pleasure to have the ad- 
vertising of the F. W. Mann company ever 
since their start in business, and among the 
thousands of farmers who have this bone cut- 
ter in constant use, we have yet to receive a 
complaint. The fact of the matter is that 
Mann’s latest model gives such thorough sat- 
isfaction that if a poultry raiser once gets 
one in his yard he is very loath to risk losing 
it. The machine automatically adapts itself 
to the operator’s strength and is certainly a 
marvel of mechanical construction, as well as 
simple, easy to turn and yet wonderfully rapid 
in its work. The F. W. Mann company’s new 
catalog shows various sizes with prices. It 
has just been issued, and we know it will pay 
everyone interested in poultry to secure a copy 
of this book, which is sent free upon appli- 
cation, providing you mention this publication. 
Simply address the F. W. Mann Co, Milford, 

ass. 











LEAF TOBACCO . 


predictions made early in the _ season. 
A few small crops have been sold in 
Chemung county at 13 to 15 cents in the 
bundle, but there is no general movement 
of the crop. The crop is curing nicely. 
Old tobacco is all bought up around Elmira. 
— Three years ago when the American 
tobacco company built their large obrick 
building at Fulton, Cayuga county, and 
employed 100 as sorters and townspeople, 
the tobacco growers and others contribut- 
ed to the building of the structure. Last 
year the company bought one-half of the 
crop and left the balance. Growers were 
disappointed and last spring put tobacco 
land into potatoes. The season last spring 
was grand to set plants, raining much. 
Nine pieces one often sees this year are 
good in quality. A few are yellowish in 
color. Onondagas Wayne and Oswego 
counties in the same boat, having a wet 
season. No activity in the market for old 
tobacco. The ayerage yield per acre is 
about 700 pounds. The absence of wrap- 
pers corresponds with other conditions of 
the crop. Worms and hail did no damage. 
Harvesting is now progressing. 








PENNSYLVANIA—Quite a spurt was made 
at Lancaster county early in the month by 
a sale of $60,000 worth of 1900 leaf, which 
will require 26 cars to move it. Besides the 
old leaf sold, numerous sales of the growing 
and curing crop are being made at 8 and 2 
cents. Fully 500 acres had been bought to 
September 10 by Morris Levy and Jacob 
Breneman, representatives of the United 
States cigar company. Weather has been 
cool and favorable for the growing crop. 
That in the fields is coming on finely, the 
harvesting is now well along and the leaf 
hanging in the shed is curing down in a 
satisfactory way.——In the northern end of 
the county, the tobacco is backward ow- 
ing to the extreme dry weather prevailing, 
which will make the crop later than last 
year. The crop has suffered, especially that 
which was topped high, as there has not 
been enough rain to mature the upper 
leaves. That which was topped early,and 
low has been cut and cured. Fewer worms 
than for many years, and fleas have not 
shown up much until recently. The crop is 
a very clean one. Dry weather may be an 
advantage, as it will thicken the leaf, mak- 
ing it more desirable for fillers. Havana 
was cut before dry weather affected the 
crop and must be a clean crop, as fleas had 
not then appeared to annoy it. Until Au- 
gust the season was unusually wet, and 
that has tempted the grower to top higher 
than usual, thereby there was plenty of 
dampness to finish it, but it may not be out 
of reach of rains yet. More Havana was 
planted than last year, the reason being 
that growers have a dull season about the 
time Havana ripens, and it becomes cured 
before seed leaf is ready, consequently a 
larger acreage can be cared for. If it is all 
seed leaf, it comes along about the time 
corn is ready to cut, and pushes the grower 
too much. Havana should be a good crop, 
as there have been no fleas and but few 
worms.——About Lancaster, farmers, as a 
rule, top tobacco low to hasten maturity 





for fear of hail. As heavy a. weight is 
not obtained as when plants are allowed 
to grow higher. There is also a tendency 
to cut the leaf green for same reasons. B. 
Ezra Herr this year topped his crop high 
to try and obtain a more uniform leaf, 
one not so big and rough. Many plants 
cut in early fields by various growers 
have suckers 18 inches high; this should 
have been in the growers’ pocket rather 
than in the field. Growers should try and 
raise a more uniform leaf. Dry weather 
since August 12 has interfered with the 
late crop and it has not made what it 
should have done had rains come earlier. 
The tendency’ was to shoot up. and delay 
growth. Unless September is very favor- 
able, the crop will not be as heavy as last 
year. The tendency is too great to cut 
green. 





VIRGINIA—Weather of the past three 
weeks has been quite favorable for late 
fields of tobacco. A steady improvement 
has been made. The fine rains and the good 
curing weather have been most timely and 
there will be practically no firing or poor 
leaves. The replanting which was neces- 
sary in the early season has caused some 
irregularity as to size of plants in some sec- 
tions, but this will not prove serious if the 
later plants are allowed to properly ripen. 
Cutting and topping have been pushed and 
harvesting in the early fields is well along. 

Buying began in New England last week. 
Mr Taylor of Westfield, Mass, contracted 
for a few crops in the broad leaf section at 
East Hartford, Ct. Prices not stated. 





Ou10—The average of cigar’ leaf raised in 
Medina county smaller than usual this year 
because of low prices paid in previous years, 
and relatively higher prices made in grow- 
ing garden truck and cucumbers. To- 
bacco being harvested around Seville, and 
early cutting curing nicely. The entire 
crop is an extra clean one. There has been 
no hail nor worms to contend with. A good- 
ly share of the crop will be late cutting, 
and if frosts do not come we will have the 
best crop since 1892. The crop being har- 
vested under favorable conditions around 
Miamisburg and with favorable weather all 
of the past week nearly all of the crop was 
expected to be in the sheds. The crop is a 
remarkable one for this season as to quan- 
tity. Acreage is fully equal to that of last 
year and the yield 25% more.——This year’s 
crop in Darke county is a record breaker 
so far as cleanness, size of leaf, quality 
and quantity are concerned. The many 
buyers that have been riding are loud in 
their praises-of it. The crop is now prac- 
tically all in the sheds. Old tobacco con- 
tinues to sell at 9 to 10 cents, seed leaf at 
6 to 7 cents: Some tobacco has beeen cut 
a little green near Dayton from fear of 
frosts. The crop in this section is not even, 
but will run largely to B sizes of binders. 














Potatoes more plentiful than for many 
years, and sell at 25c p bu.—[{Eva Thorpe, 
Hiramsburg, O. 
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NA Large, Strong Lantern, absolutely safe, jislding an 
' i or nine 
hours burning, is 


DIETZ Blizzard Tubular Lantern 


Has a No. 2 burner, taking a 1-inch wick, and burns kerosene, 
with a large, clear white flame. Can be filled 
regulated and extinguished without removing the globe. 


Will Withstand any Wind. 


If not sold by your dealer we will send you one prepaid, safe 
delivery guaranteed, for $1.50, Our free catalogue tells 
about lamps and lanterns. 


HR. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight St., New York City. 
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construction and operation. 


charge for territory. 


PLOWING MADE EASY After years of patient effort we have perfected and hold let- 

e ters patent for a device which will prove a greater boon to the 

i] farmer than any invention of the age. By the use of our trucks which are 

easily attached to any beam plow, new or old, a furrow uniform in width and 

‘aa s —— can be secured. Mr. Shaffer, of Newfield, N. Y., writes: ‘‘It is remark- 

able how easy the truck does away with the hard labor of plowing.” If you 

~ would profit by the experience of everyone who has used them you would not 

delay a day in orderi & set. 

Arms malleable iron. Axle chilled steel. 

AGENTS WANTED. Fast seller everywhere. Big money for workers. No 


WONDER PLOW CO.,14 Factory St., St. Clair, Mich. 












Our new trucks are guaranteed persons in 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


The Grange as an Educational Power, 
LECTURER, C. 8. BEAUREGARD, R I. 





We hear the questions asked, “what will 
be the é@ffect of the grange?’’ Does it ele- 
vate or educate the mind of the farmer 
and his family?’’ One can see at a glance 
that the effect thus far has been to infuse 
new life into everything pertaining to farm 
affairs, either indoors or out. Is not this 
in one sense educating the farmer? 

In the order of Patrons of Husbandry, 
woman has an equal standing with man, 
and is assigned positions equally responsi- 
ble. There have been agricultural societies 
in existence for years which did not recog- 
nize woman as a helper. The attraction of 
the grange is not within the keeping of 
the husbandman alone. It is the mothers’ 
influence that molds the child into noble 
manhood, therefore the founders of the 
grange approved the divine injunction, ‘It 
is not good for man to be alone,” and ad- 
mittted woman into the order. 

In the grange women are ever coming in 
contact with new ideas. It is here she 
learns how to render home attractive, which 
should, be the foremost aim of every woman. 
Here, she becomes acquainted with others, 
and a spirit of confiedence and entreprise 
is engendered, which must in some future 
day bring good fruit. The grange affords 
opportunities for raising the social and 
intellectual conditions of farmers’ wives, 
and of inculcating ideas of equal rights. 

Grange meetings afford the country wife 
a change from her round of routine work 
and are an opportunity to mix with her 
fellows in free and frequent intercourse, 
and to look upon the world of action, as 
well as the right and power to debate 
questions. teaching her welfare. One of the 
pleasing features of the grange is that it 
interests her in something outside the im- 
mediate home, without taking her from the 
companionship of her family, and at the 
same time educates her to make a better 
housekeeper. I doubt if the educational 
advantages of the grange are fully realized, 
but I do not doubt the educational power 
the grange has for the good of woman. The 
effect of the grange upon the individual is 
a strong point in its favor. It develops 
the mind, sharpens the perceptions, quick- 
ens the interest, and by so doing disciplines 
each member. 

The value of a disciplined man in war is 
great. <A disciplined woman is equally as 
great in housework. The many questions 
that are discussed in the grange rooms are 
leading to thought and study, and the prac- 
tical lessons taught have the power to raise 
woman from the most humble walks in 
life to positions of influence and power. Al- 
though many women in cities and towns 
are doubtless as hard worked as farmers’ 
wives, still there are elements which entefF 
into their work and life that are lacking 
in the routine of the farmhouse. The ties 
of sympathy and the sense of companion- 
ship will carry one comfortably through 
what would be a burden if borne alone. 
The women of the farmhouse are fast gain- 
ing in this respect through the grange. 





What the Granges Are Doing. 


*,-WEST VIRGINIA 


State Master Atkeson has been doing 
some substantial work during the university 
vacation of the past summer. A field day 
was attended, of Hurricane grange, where 
2500 farmers and their families listened to 
addresses,,.by National Master Jones, the 
state master, and others. District grange 
No 1 held an enthusiastic session, August 
28-29, where substantial work was done. A 
special session of the state grange was held 
at Buffalo, Putnam county, to consider the 
subject of taxation, which is just now at- 
tracting a good deal of attention in the 
state. The master’s address was devoted 
almost entirely to taxation; and the report 
of the legislative committee cast some light 
upon the same subject. All matters relat- 
ing to taxation were referred to a ‘‘commit- 
tee on taxation,’’ which reported a series of 
resolutions, which were adopted after dis- 
cussion and slight amendment. The grange 
in this state is taking on new life, having 
about doubled its strength during the pres- 


ent year. 
NEW YORE. 

Oswego and Onondaga granges picnicked 
at Lake Neahtawanta, fully 3000.people at- 
tending. Some very interesting addresses 
were delivered by National Master Jones, 
State Lecturer Mrs. Lord, Sec. Giles, Hon 
J. F. Hartson and State Master Norris. The 
gratifying information was given out by 





State Secretary Giles that in the past six 
months over 5000 new members have be- 
come enrolled in the granges of the state. 
Oswego has made the greatest increase in 
membership of any county. Enjoyable mu- 
sic was furnished by Volney grange band. 

Grange day was observed at the state 
fair, Syracuse, on Tuesday. Thousands of 
enthusiastic Patrons were present, nearly 
every county in the state being represented. 
Addresses of great practical value and of 
general interest were delivered by» well- 
known representatives of the national and 
state granges and by others. 





The grange is to have permanent quar- 
ters at the Chautauqua grounds where the 
great annual meetings are held. Two lots 
have just been purchased for $1600 at the 
corner of Simpson and Miller avenues, one 
of the most central and sightly locations 
on the grounds. A building will be erected, 
ready for use next year, which will be a 
rallying place for all members of the order 
who visit the assembly grounds. 





Treatment of Potatoes For Blight. 


The continued wet weather following the 
blight, is leading to serious rotting of pota- 
toes. The Vermont experiment station is re- 
ceiving so many inquiries as to the matter, 
that the following statements seem ‘timely: 
The late blight or “rust” which has been so 
prevalent this year, is caused by a fungus, a 
kind of mildew, which is carried through the 
winter in the seed potato and so far as known 
only in this way. Where such infected pota- 
toes are planted the fungus develops in the 
potato shoots and finally causes the blight 
of the leaves, providing weather conditions 
are at all favorable. The germsorspores are 
produced in enormous numbers on these 
blighting leaves and by these the infection is 
spread to neighboring plants. Many of the 
spores fall to the ground also, and invading 
the tubers, cause the rot. Spraying with 
bordeaux kills these spores, and so prevents 
both the blight of the leaves and the rot of 
the tubers. 

The plants at the experiment station farm, 
which have been sprayed, are as green and 
healthy now (September 6) as they were a 
month ago, whereas the rows in the field left 
unsprayed, are dead. Many farmers through- 
out the state have had equally good results 
from spraying. Where the plants were 
sprayed little rot is developing, but in the 
unprotected fields where the tops have blight- 
ed, rot is serious. The experiment station 
officers advise prompt digging. 








A Bunch of Questions Answered—G. G., 
Long Island: Apple trees generally do not 
bear until they are ten or 12 years old, but 
as the trees are ‘“‘very small,” a good dress- 
ing of manure will no doubt help them.—— 
The best way to eradicate weeds in ground 
intended for a lawn is to give it a thor- 
ough summer fallowing and plow and har- 
row often enough to destrow all vegetation. 
—tThe conditions for keeping potatoes over 
winter are as low a temperature as possi- 
ble without freezing, and not higher than 
about 40 degrees. It is also important that 
the place where they are to be kept is dark. 
—Properly cured fodder corn is just as 
good for horses and cows as ordinary hay. 
——Burned manure is deprived of nitrogen, 
but there is still considerable fertility in it 
and will be beneficial spread around young 
fruit trees. 


The Crop of Dry Beans makes a total for 
1899 of 5,065,000 bushels, valued at $7,634,000 
and grown on 454,000 acres, compared to 
3,164,000 bushels in 1889, according to the cen- 
sus. The principal kind is the white pea 
bean, grown in the north, limas in Califor- 
nia and various sorts at the south. Aside 
from the principal producing sections below 
cited in 1899, the other states hardly grew 
beans enough for home consumption: 

BEAN CROPS IN LEADING STATES. 


Acres Bushels Value 
1899 1899 1889 
California 45,861 658,515 713,480 $1,022,586 
Maine . 10,250 137,290 - 149,710 290,885 
Michigan .167,925 1,806,413. 434,014 2,361,020 
New York.129,298 . 1,360,445. 421,510 2,472,668 
Wisconsin 2,989 143,182 117,144 206,216 





In order to. make a success of poultry 
keeping one must work and. read American 
Agriculturist. It is the best paper to be 
found.—IL. L. Soule, Schuyler County, N Y. 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have It Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less 
Than the Best JWhite 
Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters, 
and Is Not Affected by Gases. 


Fifty Sample Coors Prepaid to Any Address 
Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off and whi.e 
lead and oil costs so much and has to be re- 
placed so often that it is a constant expense 
to keep the bright, clean appearance so de 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, One of the 
Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has 
Used Tons and Tons of the World- 
Famous Carrara Paint. 


sirable in the cozy cottage home or the ele- 
gant mansion. To meet the needs of the small 
purse and at the same time give the rich, 
lasting, protecting effect of a first-class paiht, 
caused the manufacture of Carrara. Paint, and 
it is the best paint for house, barn or fence; 
for interior or exterior work it has no equal. 
It is smoother, covers more surface, bright- 
ens and preserves colors, is used on wood, 
iron, tin, brick, stone or tile, and never cracks, 
peels, blisters or chalks; it does not fade; it 
outlasts the best white lead or any. mixed 
paint and it covers so much more surface to 
the gallon that it is cheaper in the first cost 
than most cheap paints. The following are 
a few of the large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car 
Company; Chicago Telephone Company; Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company; Field Mu- 
seum, Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cin- 
cinnati Southern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; Den- 
ver & Rio Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, 
Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly fur- 
nished general offices of the great railways; 
from race track fences and.stables to fancy 
club house; from plain brick walls and stone 
fences to tin roofs and interior finish of state- 
ly hotels; from country barn or hay shed or 
cheap outbuilding to farm residence, suburban 
home or luxurious city residence, Carrara is 
used because it lasts longer, never fades, 
never cracks, never blisters, never peels, cov- 
ers more surface than the highest priced 
paints and costs less than the cheap mixed 
paints that injure instead of protect. There is 
but one Carrara. It is made by the Carrara 
Paint ‘gency, General offices, 582 Carrara 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone having a 
house to paint should send for 50 sample col- 
ors, free, of this great paint that has stood 
the most rigid tests for 25 years, and bear in 
mind that it is the only paint ever manufac- 
tured that is backed by a positive guarantee 
in every case. Write to-day and save half 
your paint bills in the future. 





I Can Sell Your Farm 
mo matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, i¢i¢ N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 





- When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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A Transferred Prize. 
By A. A. Kay. 


Am old lawn with high hedge walls, flower 
beds where the first plants were budding, and 
ancient lilacs just getting into flower on their 
top branches. 

An unfashionable house in the style of the 
with its spreading wings half hidden 
which occasionally framed a 
window picturesquely. The afternoon sun 
streamed through one of these semi-veiled 
window frames upon a dainty room—a girl's 
nest evidently, with paper of a delicate pat- 
tern, a pretty cot heaped with many pattern- 
ed pillows, and with several low rockers, a 
glittering kettle for 5 o’clock tea, together 
with an array on the walls of college colors, 
and photographs of college groups alternating 
with Gibson sketches. 

Rooms take a character from their occu- 
pants. Everybody admired, a few feared, but 
no one was given the opportunity to love 
Miss Penhallow. 

Her high-bred air and quietly eareful dress 
were somewhat unusual in this normal school 
atmosphere, and created a little envy per- 
haps. And Miss Penhallow, though very civil, 
did not find the young women particuiarly 
interesting. She did not dream that the shy 
girls who had nearly nothing to say to her 
were in reality studying her clotbes with 
Yankee keenness. 

Very simply robed is she as she sits look- 
ing into the sunset, and her eyes have a vic- 
torious flash. For Miss Penhallow desires a 
share in the world’s work. This haunting 
idea drew her five years ago from a noble 
old mansion where her parents merely ex- 
pected of her an existence lulled in sheltered 
peace. To be in touch with the best thought 
of the time was fascinating to her. There- 
fore four years of college life followed, dur- 
ing which the old house at home had but va- 
cation glimpses of its daughter. 

The broader thought of college did its 
work. 19 be a link in the working world, not 
merely another young shape passing her 
youth in the lew-ceilinged rooms which had 
held so many such maidens in the passing 
generations, seemed noble to Grace Penhal- 
low. 

The exciting year of normal training which 
in many ways is a curious experience to a 
college girl, was on this early spring day 
nearly over. How richly human the fair face 
at the pane had grown! Amd just now, as the 
enormeus interest of the work seized her, the 
principal had introduced a pleasant person- 
age from a near-by city, who, an hour ago, 
had offered her an appointment which was 
a blue ribbon of ability—one of the really few 
good appointments ever open to the newly 
graduated movice, who is a being full of 
theery unbalanced by experience. 

But there was Mary Ursula! A hundred 
times during the passing year fastidious Miss 
Penhallow had been arrested by the keen 
quality and untutuored brilliancy of homely, 
great-handed Mary Ursula McBride, unat- 
tractive, and with more than a suspicion of 
brogte in unguarded moments. 

The personage had paused before Mary Ur- 
sula’s work also. Uneasily Miss Penhallow 
recalled morning gossip that he had seemed 
really touched and interested. But the ap- 
pointment thad come, after all, to this hand- 
some, always well-dressed daughter of 
wealth, with parents who could not quite un- 
derstand the new views, though they endeav- 
ored pathetically to see things as she did— 
and were merely utterly conscious of lone- 
liness. 

The life at a normal school is full of sug- 
gestions and self-measurings. Even in this 
happy hour, the thought invaded, insisted, 
was dismissed, and re-apepared unpleasantly 
that Mary Ursula was the better teacher: 
that this should, by rights, have gone to 
Mary Ursula. 

This was foolish 
hallow told herself. 


sixties, 
by woodbine, 


and morbid, Grace Pen- 

Yet even in the most 
golden moments of the sunset there was no 
pleasure in gazing. She rose restlessly. 

Down a corridor shimmered Miss Penhallew 
to a room only six doors off, but guifs away 
in cheer and beauty. The school furniture of 
white bed, wide study table, ample mirror 
and soft rugs gave every room comfort; but 
the only attempts here to adorn were some 
posters on the walls. In the midst of her 
few possessions sat Mary Ursula, cutting out 
a shirt waist. 

She was surprised and distinctly in awe of 
her caller, but with fine natural breeding she 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


brought out a half-loaf of cake and cut gen- 
erous slices. It was cheap, but it was deli- 
cious to Mary Ursula, for it had been baked 
in the home oven. 

Miss Penhallow ate and seemed so friendly 
that the honest Irish eyes beamed admiringly 
upon the fair face. 

“What a pretty shade,’”” commented Miss 
Penhallow smilingly, and touching Mary Ur- 
sula’s neck ribbon. ‘‘Now if you just twist 
it so—and so—see! you show. your white 
neck, which is much too pretty to hide.” 

Grace Penhallow’s slim fingers were adjust- 
ing the cheap ribbon to do a better justice 
to Mary Ursula’s milk-white skin—her one 
bit of prettiness. 

A rush of confidence succeeded this kind 
little advance, and a display of a treasured 
stock of family photographs foilowed, the 
pitiful small story emerging gradually—ihe 
father with intermittent work, the six boys 
to be educated, the kind aunt who was help- 
ing till Mary Ursula could take the burden 
upon hr young shoulders, her hope of a 
home school—Miss Perhallow was touched by 
the pathos of much of it. Then, too, a brave, 
bright strain on the face of Mary Ursula her- 
self in her stiffly posed graduation portrait 
was. curiously appealing. 

Grace Penhallow talked, smiling faintly and 
thinking mueh. This Irish girl was exquis- 
itely geod and dear to that household in a 
narrow factory street 20 miles distant. 

* + * ~ 

“Has Mr Britton gone, Mr Smith?” 

The principal locked up somewhat defer- 
entially at the slender figure beside his desk. 
“Yes, he’s gone, but he ruturns to see you to- 
morrow. Let me congratulate you, Miss Pen- 
hallow. Work in B—— will be a task worth 
the doing.” 

‘“‘But, sir!” and the color crept up to the 
fair hair rolled away from the quiet brow, “I 
think I won’t go to B——. And isn't it pos- 
sible to persuade Mr Britton to take Miss 
McBride? She’s a far stronger teacher than 
I am, in every respect.” Miss Penhallow went 
through the sentence bravely, especially 
when her keen eyes were detecting a quickly 
suppressed astonishment in the principal's 
face. The gleam, slight though it was, was 
very disconcerting. 

“Yes, you are correct, probably,” he said 
gently, and looking away. “But Miss Penhal- 
low, you—and not Miss McBride at all— are 
suited to work in B——. I could not get the 
position for her if I would, and I may say I 
would not if I could.” 

“But why?” demanded his listener. 

“She has not been trained for such a life,” 
he said rather shortly. ‘“‘No one sees her 
sweet character better than I do, but I see, 
too, her huge feet and hands, her rough hair, 
her clumsiness and her shyness.”’ 

“These things would improve, 
Grace Penhallow argued eagerly. ‘She has 
all the essentials of—a lady now. She needs 
the income so for her people, Mr Smith.” 

“That is just it, Miss Penhallow!’’ The 
principal pushed back his chair and turned 
towards her kindly. ‘“‘The family needs the 
income, but it cannot do without her! She's 
better than the income, Miss Penhallew. 
She'll earn nine dollars a week in her prim- 
ary room, in which honest, conscientious 
work will tell just as much and be just as 
valuable as anywhere else. Nights and morn- 
ings the family will have her—a precious pos- 
session! She will see to the boys. She will 
keep her father from drink. In other words, 
she will make a home. She could never do 
that at the distance of B Miss Penhal- 
low, no matter how cultivated she beeame.”’ 

Unconsciously during her college career, the 
whole matter of success—the considerable 
position, the world of idealist effort—had be- 
come a matter of course in Miss Penhallow’s 
future, something to which her whole being 
vibrated. -And now she might not even trans- 
fer a prize! It was a heavy blow to her, for 
there had been at the bottom of her mind a 
persuasion that in the end she would get her 
own way. Something belittling swept over 
all her estimate of herself. 

Slowly, out of her emotion, rose the mental 
picture of her own home where two people 
had nobody to replace the one who—it flashed 
upon her at last—had left them very easily. 

“Oh, that’s not the life I must have! It’s 
far too easy!’’ groaned Grace Penhallow to 
her conscience. . 

It was indeed difficult to turn out of. a road 
in which she had walked five years. And 
still—if it all had been a mistake! 

“Who is thy neighbor? He whom 
Thou canst aid and bless.’’ 
She had written the litth memory gem with 
a thrill during her teaching exercise. Its 
meaning, as far as she was concerned, came 


Mr Smith,”’ 


now as a revelation with something very like 
a chill;—that for her there was to be no per- 
mission to move down the life path that she 
had fancied suited her. She could not escape 
herself. Though indomitable she was. ana- 
lytic. She knew that her best self was call- 
ing her away to a future of still uneventful 
years with the two dear people who had 
watched her grow. 
6 + * * 

‘f am coming home to your arms and your 
heart, dear mother,” she wrote, when th 
moon was rising in the sky. “‘We shall have 
that house party this June which you so 
wanted last year. And we will be at Fourth 
lake in the Adirondacks by the middle of 
July. 111 help you make ready. You are bet- 
ter than teaching! I never knew before how 
dear you two are to—Your Daughter. 

“There,” said Miss Penhallow to her slen- 
der reflection in the dressing glass as she 
pinned on her hat to take out her sealed and 
stamped letter. “Henceforth, I’m a frill on 
my mother’s home-keeping. But mother’s 
worth it,’’ she added softly. 

Some subtle suggestion made 
Mary Ursula’s door. 

The room was no longer in its afternoon 
eorrectness. The eccupant’s better clothes 
had been exchanged for shabby things. The 
air was close. But there was the neck ribbon 
tied now around a model in a painstaking 
imitation of her own touches. 

“Good-night, Mary Ursula,’’ she cried gayly. 

The [irish eyes of Mary Ursula met hers 
with their own bright, grateful glance. Who 
can tell how much Miss Penhallow’s sweet- 
ness helped the warm Irish heart, which had 
plenty of troubles of its own, in spite of the 
poor, patient creature’s extraordinary cour- 
age! 

The cloth of goid and the cloihsof frieze 
had helped each other just as truly in this 
twentieth century day as ever they did in 
“the brave days of old.”’ 


her tap on 


“Open” Library Shelves. 


T. Cc. M. 


The plan of having ‘‘open’’ shelves in public 
libraries is proving its advantages more and 
more every day in cities where it is in prac- 
tice, and the people in such places have real- 
ized what opportunities are being offered them. 
For the benefit of those who are not acquainted 
with this system of delivering books, let us 
explain that in some city libraries all the al- 
coves are thrown open to the people. They 
are allowed to consult the shelves and pick 
out their own reading matter. 

When this plan was first adopted in one li- 
brary, the people were inclined to grumble 
because, being unfamiliar with the location of 
the different kinds of books, they were unable 
to find what they wished. They soon found, 
however, that the assistants in charge were 
only too willing to put them on the right track. 
After they themselves became familiar with 
the contents of the shelves, and learned to 
know that in one alcove were books of fiction, 
in another works on history, in a third biogra- 
phy, and so on, they began to like the change 
from the old way of putting numbers on a 
slip and waiting patiently until the books 
were looked up, only to be told, half the time, 
that they had already been taken out. 

Now they rove about the alcoves and dis- 
cover books of sterling worth by good authors, 
which otherwise they would never have heard 
of. Then, too, it is pleasant to sit down in a 
sunny alcove and enjoy the companionship of 
some favorite author for an hour or so. 

a 

Civil Service Examiner 
Eraséus Smith, colored, 
office of mail carrier): 
the earth to the moon? 

Erastus (in terror): Gelly, bess! ef yojs 
gwine to put me on date reute I doen't want 
de job. 


(very sternly, to 
who aspires to the 
How far is it from 


“Honesty, my son,” said the millionaire 
congressman, “‘is the best policy.” ““‘Well, 
perhaps it is, dad,’’ rejoined the youthful 
philosopher, “‘but it strikes me you have 
done pretty well, nevertheless.” 


The Pessimist: The longer I live in the 
world the worse it seems to get. The Op- 
timist: Oh, well, don’t let a little thing 
like that worry you. Perhaps it will be bet- 
ter after you get out of it. 


Tommy: Pop, what is an average man? 

Father: Am average man, my son, is one 
who feels that he is a fittle better than his 
-neighbors. 











A Tree-Top Cradle. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





*‘Rock-a-by baby on the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock.” 

It only takes the tiniest breath of wind to 
rock Mrs Oriole’s cradle, high on the top of 
the elm tree. 

What a time she and Mr Oriole did have 
building it! Mrs Oriole spied out an end of 
my clothesline that was left hanging loose. 

“Oh! what a treasure,” she called to her 
husband. 

“So it is, my dear. You go to work on it 
and I'll find something else.”’ So he flew to 


a cedar tree, and began tearing off the soft 
bar- ‘> 


inner narrow strips. Mrs Oriole 





A TREE TOP CRADLE, 


tugged and pulled the rope end until she 
had it all frayed out nicely. Then she jerked 
off the threads one by one, and together the 
orioles wove them in and out, making the 
deep soft cradle. 

When it was all done they flew off to a 
neighboring tree and admired it. 

“T think we have reason to be proud,” said 
Mr Oriole. 

“Oh, there’s one thing we almost forgot,” 
said his wife. 

“What’s that?’’ 

“Why, the lining; we must make it very, 
very soft inside, for our little ones will be 
so tender before their feathers grow.”’ 

“To be sure, we will go and find some- 
thing very soft for a lining. I wonder which 
will find the softest bit.” 

Off they flew, and in about 10 minutes Mrs 
Oriole came back with a lovely white feather 
and some long horse hairs in her beak. She 
had hardly fixed them in place when her hus- 
band appeared carrying a grey snake’s skin. 
Mrs Oriole shuddered when she saw it. 

“Oh, take that horrid thing away,’ she 
eried. “If I had to sit on that J should feel 
as if it were really a snake and were just 
going to eat up my eggs.” 

“Why, my dear,” said Mr Oriole, ‘it’s the 
nicest thing in the world for the bottom of 
the nest, so soft, and cool beside.’’ 

“Well, if you wish, we will use it,’ she said, 
rather unwillingly, ‘‘but it makes me nervous 
to think of it.’’ 


To-whit-to-whoo-who-whol 








Who? That is just what the Young Folks’ 
Editor wants to know. Who of the 
American Agrtculturist boys know 
anything about owls? What do you 
know from your own experience? 
Have you ever had any for pets? Are they 
as wise as they look, or as stupid as they 
seem? The Young Folks’ Editor has never 
been able to quite determine for himself. 
They have long been acquaintances of his— 
the little screech owl who will answer to 
your call so readily, the short-eared owl, who 
skims the meadows on swift, but silent wings 
in quest of mice, and the long-eared owl, who, 
usurping a last year’s crow’s nest, will still 
stick to it in seeming stupidity, while all the 
crows in the neighborhood have fun at his 
expense. 

But some of American Agriculturist boys 
must have had a closer acquaintance with 
these so-called birds of wisdom. ~ Do they 
make good pets? Can they be tamed? Have 
you ever seen the diminutive Arcadian owl? 
Did you ever find out for yourself that the 
great horned owl can see farther in daylight 
with those big yellow eyes of his, than you 
can, although it is popularly supposed that 
sunlight blinds him? Has the snowy owl ever 
come down from the far north in your dis- 
triet? 

Some of you boys must have a whole Iot of 
delightful stories about owls, and the other 
young folks want to hear them. Let us see 
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who knows the most, and can put his knowl- 
edge in the most interesting way for the 
benefit of those who have never had the op- 
portunity of becoming personally acquainted 
with these feathered hunters of the night. 
Be sure you tell what variety of owl you are 
acquainted with, how you come to make his 
acquaintance, and what that acquaintance- 
ship’ has taught you. Here is a subject for 
the Young Folks’ Table which should arouse 
no end of interest. 





“Haunted” by a Horse—One day last 
summer a friend and I saw some flowers 
on the other side of the creek that we 
wanted, so we tried to cross where the 
water did not look very deep. When we 
got to the middle, we were off our feet 
before we knew it. We caught at each 
other wildly and screamed. Presently my 
friend said, “if we can catch that limb 
we—” but the rest was lost in our wild 
effort to catch the limb which was near. 
We caught the limb and got safely to the 
shore, when we suddenly remembered we 
were on the wrong side... The bridge was 
three miles away; what would we do? My 
friend spied our neighbor’s horse a few 
yards away. “There is our chance,’ she 
said. We quickly turned bonnet strings 
into a bridle, caught old John, led him up 
to a log, mounted and rode across. How 
to get the horse back we did not know. 
We hastened to the house to ehange our 
clothes, for fear some one might see us. 
When my friend’s dress was dry she went 
home. That horse haunted me all night 
and the next day, until I saw our neighbor 
on the other side looking for him. Pres- 
ently he saw him on our side and started 
for home, and was kack in about an hour 
with a bridie. I was so relieved when I 
saw his back as he rode away!—[Janet 
John. 





Oh, not upon our tented fields 
Are freedom’s heroes bred alone. 
The training of the workshop vields 
More heroes true than war has known! 
Epes Sargent. 





McJones (enters street car. Car gives 
jolt, and McJones is hurled into the lap of 
an elderly female): Excuse, me, please. 
Lady (into whose lap he has squatted): 
Excuse you! What are you—a heathen? 
McJones (apologetically): No; I’m a lap- 
lander. 





“How often does the earth have a revo- 
lution?” asked the teacher. “‘What part of 
the earth?’ inquired the pupil. “What 
part?” “Yes’m. If you mean in the United 
States, every 24 hours; but if you mean in 
South America, they have ’em oftener.”’ 





Editress: This joke dates from the time of 
Pharaoh. 
Humorist: How careless I was to submit 


it to you when I might have known you 
would remember it. 





“What do you expect to be when you be- 
come of age, my little man?’’ asked the 
visitor. ‘‘Twenty-one, sir,” was the bright 
one’s reply. 
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LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great favorites to- 
day. Unapproached for 
Sweetness and Purity 
of Tone. All our organs 
have allthe latest and most 
modernimprovements. The 
cases are models of neatness 
and ponmty ena are made of 

finished solid Oak, 
Walnut, Mahogany or 
y finish. 


. PRICES ALWAYS 
The pen y * THE LOWEST. 


le. 
We make the terms of payment so canny thet any- 


dycanbuyone. Ask your dealer for the Lyon & 
Healy Capps. If he does not keep them write 
to us. eautiful Catalogue FREE. 


LYON & HEALY, ceucscoy ics. 














Send us your address 

a a ur and we will show you 

how to make $3aday 

e absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 875, vetroit, Mich- 





RUPTURE past wien cured No. core 
no pay. ALEX SPEIRS, Box 830, Westbrook, Maine. 





ss Pp id per 100 for distributing Samptes of Washing 
@I1IG suid. send 6c stamp A.W, SCOTT,Cohoes, N.Y. 
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See wy WY YY SY VEYA NE SY SY WE We 
5 We Want 

x APABLE MEN to act as special repre- 
q sentatives of the ‘“‘American Agricul- 
3 turist” in the states of Ohio, West 
<| Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
7} sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
5j be investigated by men of experience. Young 
3 men — ex 4, | of 
7, earnestness of purpose, w e positions 
=¢ in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
3 reward and eventual competency, should also 
7 ‘Write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
34 «6te experienced workers. e are equally 
sj Willing to give the business training neces- 
“2 sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
59 young man to succeed with us. This is a 
st = sition to interest every man who means 
7 business and who is seeking a responsible 
= position and its emoluments. For further 
sy particulars, address the publishers, 

Ki ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

7A S2and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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+ Keystone 


When you buy a watch, first select the works and 
then tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiff- | 
ened Gold Case. To protect yourself from decep- 
tion be guided by the Keystone trade-mark which 





you wili find in every 


JAS. BOSS 
‘con Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold case because. stronger; 
cheaper because no gold is wasted. The Jas. Boss 
Case is guaranteed for 25 years. Won't wear thin. 


Send for book. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. . ,; 
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The Marshes by the Sea. 


T- W- BURGESS. 


Warm in the late September sun 
The Geergetown marshes lay; 

Whistled the curlew overhead 
In southern flight away: 

Stood on their stilts above the tide, 
The cocks o’ brown salt hay, 


Over the barrier sand dunes swept 
A wind from o’er the sea 
Bringing the voice of the mighty deep 
In grandest melody— 
Over the marshes swept and wrapt 
My soul in mystery. 





A Trip Around the World. 


GERTRUDE W. ROBINSON. 


The following novel en:ertainment has 
netted from 50 to 100 dollars in each of three 
towns. Advertise A trip around the world 
in one night, and tickets will sell readily at 
50 cents. Issue round-trip tickets, good for 
ocean passage, meals, etc, and at each coun- 
try detach a coupon, or punch with a pe- 
culiar punch in charge of a reliable door 


keeper. 

Arrange to have omnibuses, with guides, 
start from a central point at an early hour 
and go in regular order to countries. This 
is necessary, else there will be a crush at 
one country and perhaps no guests at an- 
other. The same bus which brings a load 
to the United States will take away a load 
to Ireland, and so on. 

Have the homes of six helpers each trans- 
formed by suitable decorations into one 
country—United States, 
Germany, Japan and France. Friends will 
gladly represent, in costume, noted people 
in each country. Very short programs, 
characteristic luncheons, a souvenir, and 
the happy traveler will vote the trip a suc- 
cess! 

As good Americans, take passengers to 
the United States first.. There present them 
to President and Mrs Roosevelt, Admiral and 
Mrs Dewey, and General and Mrs Miles. 
Entertain them with a graphophoneconcert 
of American music, serve small turkey 
sandwiches, and give each one a tiny flag 
of the stars and stripes, as you wish him 
bon voyage to Ireland. 

Pretty fairy children and soft green light 
over everything will help to remind you 
of Ireland. Much merriment will be caused 
by each guest kissing the blarney stone, a 
chip of which becomes a souvenir. A good 
imitator may recite, and potato chips and 
buttermilk form the luncheon. 

In Englard, have full court scene and 
costumes, very formal and beautiful. Pre- 
sent guests to king and queen and attend- 
ants, and serve tea and cake; music, “God 
Save the King.” 

In Germany, use the German peasant 
costumes and have German speaking at- 
tendants serve rye bread, weine-wurst and 
coffee. German recitations and “dat little 
German band” are the attractions, The 
emperor and empress on the throne are a 
stately addition. For souvenirs give tiny 
silk sachet bags of red, white and black. 

Introduce passengers to emperor, empress 
and empress dowager of Japan, and require 
all to sit on the floor, Japenese fashion, or 
to stand while tea and rice are served, and 
choruses from Mikado are sung, in costume. 
Have no lights but Japanese lanterns, and 
give tiny Japanese fans for souvenirs. 

Arrange France as a cafe. Serve any 
dainty luncheon at small tah’es, head wit- 
er and waitresses speaking French (a lLttle 


Ireland, England, 








may be learned for the occasion). Orches- 
tra should play the French hymn. Passen- 
gers walk from France to their homes. 


An Editorial Straw Ride—About five 
years ago, when I wrote news items for a 
daily paper in a town near by, the editor 
of the paper decided to hold a reunion 
of its regular staff and correspondents. 
First we elected officers to arrange matters 
for another year, and had speech-making, 
after which we adjourned to the fireplace 
to hunt for baked clams and potatoes. We 
found only one clamshell and a potato as 
big as a walnut, but just then dinner was 
served and the mystery of the clamless 
shell was solved. I don’t know who made 
that chowder, but it was the best I ever 
ate. After dinner we were hustled into our 
wraps and downstairs to the yard, where 
a line of two-horse lumber wagons awaited 
us. It was a straw ride, and to prove it 
there was one whole straw in the bottom 
of each wagon. We took a lengthy ride 
through the surrounding villages, and re- 
turned just in time for me to catch the 
train for home.—[{Mrs W. H. M., Connecti- 
cut. 


“The deacon prayed fer rain six days an’ 
nights on a stretch, an’ when the rain 
come—” ‘“‘What then?” : “Drowned two of 
his best cows, an’ washed the foundations 
from under his house. An’ now he says 
thet hereafter he’s a good mind to keep 
quiet en’ jest let Providence run the weath- 
er to suit itself!”’ 


“Does my boy,” inquired the parent, 
“seem to have a natural bent in any one 
direction?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” said the teacher. 
“He gives every indic2tion of being a c2p- 
tain of industry some day. He gets the 
other boys to do all his work for him.” 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his bands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative rowers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper.- W. A. NOYES, 847 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N Y. 


jpstremen » Dram, | Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy’ ” Instruments are 
now wed bythe bt artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Illustrations, mailed free; it 
ives Band Music & Instructions for 
a Bands. Bargains in Instru- 

ments just reduced in price, 
Lyon. alt HEALY, 64 Adams St., Chicago. 
Largest Hus usie Sells 


House. 
“ Sieeapting bnew usie.”” 
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THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stomacl Trouble and Indiges- 
tion, a Barbarous and Useless One. 


We say the old way, but really it is the 
common and usual one at the present time, and 
many dyspeptics, and physicians as well, con- 
sider the first step in attempting to cure indi- 
gestion is to diet, either by selecting certain 
food and rejecting others, or to greatly dimin- 
ish the quantity of food usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is by 
many supposed to be the first essential in the 
cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starvation 
cure for stomach trouble has been proven 
time and again, but still the usual advice, 
when dyspepsia makes its appearance, is a 
course of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 
unscientific to recommend dieting or starva- 
tion to a person suffering from dyspepsia, be- 
cause indigestion itself starves every organ 
and every nerve and fiber in the body. 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, not 
less, and this means plenty of good, whole- 
some, well-cooked food and some natural 
digestive to assist the weak stomach to di- 
gest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted and this 
is the way they cure the worst cases of 
stomach trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome food, 
and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest it for 
him. 

And this is in accordance with nature and 
common sense, because in this way the whole 
system is nourished and the overworked stom- 
ach rested, because the tablets will digest the 
food, whether the stomach works or not. One 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 1800 
grains of meat, eggs and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is a remedy of extraordi- 
nary value and probably is the purest and 
safest remedy for stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from poor digestion and 
lack of appetite can fail to be immediately 
and permanently benefited if they would make 
it a practice to take one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. 





The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer 


Was originated and perfected by Dr D. M. 
Bye. It is soothing and balmy and gives re- 
lief from unceasing pain. It has cured more 
cases than all other treatments combined. 
Those interested, who desire free books tell- 
ing about the treatment, save time and ex- 
ense by addressing the Home Office—DR D. 
{. BYE CO, P O Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 

48-page book free, 


PATE NTS highest references. 


A Farm for You 


California 


The Santa Fe will take you there 
any day in September or October 
for only $33 from Chicago or $25 
from Kansas City. 

Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
cars—enjoyable ride on the shortest, quick- 
est, pleasantest line. 

Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, first and third Tuesdays, Septem- 
ber, October. 

Exceptional opportunities for homeseekers 
in magnificent San Joaquin Valley,California. 
Money-making investments. | 
Write to Geo. C. Dillard, Gen. Agt. Santa Fe, | 
377. Broadway, New York, for California 
land folders. | 


Cheap Excursions 


See Our (narantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
































A Mach-Dreaded Guest. 


DAME TROT. 





Effie Meadows came all the way from Detrait 
to spend a month on our New Hampshire 
farm. She was 19 years old, an orphan, edu- 
cated in a convent in Montreal, and my daugh- 
ter Marian met her the previous winter. I 
had dreaded her visit, as there seemed so little 
in our quiet household to amuse her. Harry, 
my oldest son, whe came down from Boston 
every week, told Marian he would not pilot 
any strange damsel to chureh; Jack, our 15- 
years-old lad, who was cranmmming to skip his 
first year at college, grumbled at the way a 
girl and croquet would interfere with his stud- 
ies, while shy little Phoebe always dreaded 
any guest. 

It took her but a short time, however, to 
win them all over, and no wonder, for she was 
the happiest girl I ever met. Jack grew to 
be particularly fond of her, for, being well 
versed in French, she was able to give him 
much assistance, and she devoted ome heur ey- 
ery day to helping bim with bis French lesson. 

The girls walked three miles to town one hot 
morning (a merry five besides Phoebe), and 
bought the silks for their famcywork, candy for 
themselves and a lot of bananas for me. They 
had walked ome mile toward home, when a 
fearful thunder storm came pouring down, 
and there was not a house in sight. Little 
Phoebe was frightened, but Effie made her 
laugh by putting the bananas from the soaked 
bag into the closed umbrellas (useless in the 
wind); them al} the girls joimed hands and 
walked on, singing gaily and drenched through. 
Before they had finished the two long miles, 
the sum was shining, and they were a sight. 

One day our girl went “over home” with a 
toothache, and Effie displayed a new talent; 
she made the most delectable Iayer cake for 
the company we had invited te tea, dressed 
early,and entertained the guests, while Marian 
and I dispatched the table settimg and dish 
washing. 

Her stay had been prolonged to six weeks 
when a home letter directed her to meet in 
Boston a few days later her brother from Bra- 
zil and accompany him to Detroit. We deter- 
mined on our final good time, so telegraphed 
for Harry, and he and his friend came next 
day. We hired a big tally-ho, invited all the 
young people and a few older ones, and started 
at 8 o’clock one beautiful morning for Hamp- 
ton beach. We had dinner on the _ rocks, 
scrambled about over them, and waded and 
sailed and rowed and dug clams, and did ev- 
erything one may do at the seashore to have 
a long, delightful day, and it was midnight 
when we reached home. Two days later Effie 
departed. 





A Blue and White Den. 


B. W. F. 


One of the prettiest dens it has ever been 
Imy privilege to enter was the conception of 
a pretty girl whose favorite color was blue. 
It. was a tiny halk reom of somewhat odd 
shape and had been left finished only in 
matched boards painted. It was wgly—there 
was no getting around that. 

But it had possibilities. 
ered with white bleached cotton cloth, 
stretched, perfectly smooth. This was tacked 
on, copper tacks being used, regularly spaced. 
Then thé young woman, who was something 
of a camera expert, overhauled her negatives 
and from the prettiest made clear blue prints. 
Friends, were besought for contributions of 
a like character. With careless art there 
were arranged allt over the walls. Dainty 
blue and white curtains of inexpensive mate- 
rial at the windows, blue and white sofa 
pillows heaped im a cozy corner made from 
an old packing box covered with blue and 
white eretonne, a tiny table also covered with 
blue and white completed the color scheme. 
Book shelves om the walls, souvenirs and 
dainty feminine contrivances added to the 
cozy appearance of the den which had once 
been a barren useless little room. 


One Wife’s Mistake—The whole secret 
(1 believe) of a happy married life is to 
start right. My great mistake was that I 
did not. We were, compared te our friends 
and the homes we had left, poor, and in our 
ambition we determined to improve our 
circumstances as fast as possible. Know- 
ing that my wardrobe would not need re- 
plenishing for some time, and having al- 
most no inrmediate need for nroney, I fool- 
ishly refused to accept the generous allow- 
ance my husband offered me, and when 
the time carne that I did néed it I hesi- 


It was first cov- 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The best is not always 


low in price, but house- 


Keepers can always have 


the best soap without ex- 


travagance. 


Ivory Soap 


is 99444 per cent. pure. 








tated about asking for it, and often went | 
without actual necessities rather than do 
so. Now, with three little children to drain 
my purse, I find it difficult te obtain even 
so much as he would at first have cheer- 
fully given to me alone. I am convinced 
that it is not lack of generosity, but he did 
not form the habit of expecting to give me 
money, and after a year or two did not 
see why I should need more than at first. 
Thus I find that what was on my part done 
from most worthy motives, has developed 
in him most undesirable traits, and has 
been the cause of almost all the unpleas- 
antness in an otherwise harmonious mar- 
ried life. If I had it to do again I should 
frankly take what was ne more than my 
just due, a reasonable allowance, and if 
possible lay aside some of that to add to 
our joinf*savings. For it’ is the only way 
in which a woman can maintain her self- 
respect, and is only just and right.—[{Kath- 
erine Bright. 





Apples Should Be Stored in a cool, dry 
place. Warmth and moisture cause fer- 
mentation and decay. If possible, separate 
the overripe ones from those gathered be- 
fore the ripening process was completed be- 
fore putting up for the winter. The solid, 
unripened apples keep much longer than 
those which have been allowed to remain 
on the tree until fully ripe. But while the 
keeping quality of the unripened ones is de- 
sirable, the flavor is nevertheless impaired 
by gathering when in the best condition 
for long keeping. If the temperature of 
the cellar or house is kept even, and at the 
right degree, there is little danger of losing 
even the ripest of the winter varieties until 
the early spring months. It would be a 
good plan to have some of the latest keep- 
ers, that have been gathered and stored 
before becoming too ripe, reserved for use 
before the early crop comes.—[C. B. Bar- 
rett: 





A Hint for Mother’s Helper—tThe Iittle 
daughter would find pretty ways of setting 
the table if encouraged to do so. The results 
would be interesting to the whole family, as 
well as helpful to the little girl, for it would 
bring out her love nature in striving to ar- 
range things to please others, and also aid 
in expressing her artistic sense.—[Mcther 
Helen. 


—— 


A Cozy Way for itwe people te sit at the 


dining table is just across the corner frem 
each other, one on each of the two connecting 
sides, instead of at opposite .ends.—[Inez. 





Invalid: I understand it is quite dry. out 
here. Broncho’ William: Dry? Why, 
stranger, it’s so dry. here that. the rain is 
wet only on one side. 





| PRICES REDUCED 335:3° 
DAYS. 
aii oe a Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
i ea 3.50 each 
| ao it) “ oe 6.1 0 each 
i} $1.00 te & Head Steam. Attch. 65c 
om) Quality best. Guaranteed. k 
: m= Free with all “Quakers. 4 
Write for our New Cata- 
mm logue, special 60-Day offer. 
Don’t miss it. Your last 
chance. New plan, new 
P prices to ae cutee: 
men, onder- 
ful sellers. Hustlers getting a: Peas territory. 
World Mfg Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, @. 
Bond Building, Washington. D.C. 


PATENTS, ‘isssusie'vistes 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Outot Them 


NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, PRINcIPAatL, WIth 
CAPABLE ASSISTANTS, EMINENT LECTURERS 
AND SPECIALISTS. 

A self-supporting but not a money-making imstitu- 
tion established at Springfield, Mass., three years ago 
to bring a knowledge of domestic practice and science 
within the reach of all. Already in the front rank, 
Endorsed by leading women’s organizations. 


REGISTER NOW 


COOKING DEPARTMEN?T—Courses in Plain, 
Intermediate and Advanced Cookery, Invalid and Chaf- 
ing-dish Service, etc., im October r. 

NORMAL DEPART MENT for training teachers 
begins January P: 

Very reasonable fees in all departments. Freescholar- 
ships may be earned by those unable to pay the fees. 

Inguities, correspondence, etc., invited. Address 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Worthington Street, " ‘Springfield, Mass. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS] 


We issue a catalog of up-to-date 
patterns equal to those usually sold 
at from 25 to 3% eents, whiel are 
supplied to our subscribers for 


ONLY 10 CENTS EACH 


The patterns are all of the very 
latest and choicest designs. Cat- 
alog free on request. Address 
Pattern Department, 














Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
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ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 


Se Bilan apacns, maw 
mm uilding, eld, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I} 
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Variety in Cooky Making. 
ELIZA BRADISH. 

Cookies require great skill to make them 
crisp, and must be baked on the upper slide 
usually in a hot oven. In making cookies, the 
same rule may be used for many kinds of 
flavorings. 

Cocoanut Cookies: Rub 1 cup butter to a 
cream. Add 1% cups sugar, 2 eggs, 4% cups 
flour, ™4 cup sweet milk with % teaspoon 
soda. Roll thin or thick as fancied. Sprinkle 
with 1 cup shredded cocoanut. Press down 
firmly with the rolling pin and cut as desired. 

Peanut Cookies: One pint roasted peanuts 
run through the meat cutter, 1 cup brown 
sugar and 2 tablespoons butter creamed to- 
gether, 3 beaten eggs, 2 tablespoons milk, 1 
saltspoon salt, the chopped nuts, and flour 
to make a stiff dough. Put in round cakes, 
place a peanut in the center of each cooky 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Sour Cream Cookies: One cup sugar, 2 ta- 
blespoons butter, 1 egg. Mix these together 
until smooth, and add % cup sour cream 
with % teaspoon soda stirred into it till it 
has foamed. Add just flour enough to handle 
in rolling out, cut into squares and lay them 
close together in a large dripping pan. Bake 
in a quick oven. When cold, cut and remove 
from the pan. Some fancy caraway seed, and 
most everyone likes nut flavoring. This mix- 
ture is also suitable for Black-Eyed Susans. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls into the pan, flatten out 
with the hand and place a raisin in the center 
of each cake. 


286 





Mother’s Raised Cake—Two cups rising, 
2 eggs, 2 cups sugar, teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in % pint teacup boiling water, 1 cup 
lard and butter mixed, a little ground 
cloves, 2 tablespoons cinnamon, flour’ to 
make a good batter, 2 cups raisins, 1 cup 
currents. Pour into greased pan. Let it 
rise one hour or more. Then bake in a 
Slow oven for one hour.—[Mrs J. 


Corn Popovers—Cut the corn from 3 me- 
dium sized ears raw corn, first cutting each 
row of kernels down through the middle. Stir 
together 1 cup milk, 1% cups flour, a pinch of 
salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, and add the corn. The 


very last thing put in 2 well-beaten eggs and” 


bake at once in hot gem pans in a quick oven. 
[Bessie B. T. 





Baked Winter Squash—Break into pieces 
about two by three inches large and place 
in a shallow tin. Put a little butter on 
each piece and sprinkle with salt. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven. This may be 
scraped from the shell, or served just as it 
comes from the oven. 





Tomato Mince Meat—FEight gqts green 
tomatoes add 1 lemon. Chop both fine and 





add 4 lbs brown sugar. Cook three hours. 
Then add 2 lbs raisins, 1 tablespoon each 
kind of spice and salt, 1 cup vinegar. Cook 
all together 30 minutes.—[Mrs Foote. 
Creamed Cucumbers—Pare and cut 
lengthwise into quarters 6 large cucumbers. 


Soak in cold water % hour, drain, cover with 
salted boiling water and simmer 20 minutes. 
Meanwhile prepare several slices of thin but- 
tered toast, and arrange on a heated platter. 
In another saucepan blend together 1 table- 
spoon flour, 1 tablespoon butter, % teaspoon 
salt and a little cayenne pepper. Mix over 
the fire, adding % cup milk, and % cup water 
off of the cooking cucumbers. Stir until the 
sauce is thick, then simmer five minutes 
longer, and put in 1 tablespoon vinegar and 1 
tablespoon butter. Drain the boiled cucum- 
bers, put them on the toast, and pour the 
white sauce over all.—[Wisconsin Maiden. 





Fish Chowder—In the kettle in which the 
chowder is to be made, fry 5 slices of pork 
to a delicate brown. Remove and chop rather 
fine, then put part of it back into the kettle. 
Place on top of this a layer of fresh cod cut 
into two-inch pieces. Over this spread a 
thin covering of finely chopped onions, 
sprinkle with pepper, a bit of parsley, a very 
little summer savory, and cover with com- 
mon crackers that have been split and soaked 
a few moments. Next put in more of the 
chopped pork and continue in the same order 
until the fish is all used, having soaked but- 
tered crackers on the top. Cover with cold 
water and stew very gently for about one 
hour. If the water boils down out of sight 
carefully add a little from the teakettle. Dish 
out with a skimmer and thicken 


the liquid 





| Dept. E. H. 


THE GOOD COOK 


with 1 tablespoon flour and 1 of melted but- 
ter stirred together (this proportion is suit- 
able for about 4+lbs fish). Boil up and add 
1 cup hot milk, if desired.—[Lucretia. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8768—Girl’s Rus- 
sian Dress. 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. 

8767—Ladies’ 
Collarless Blouse 
Eton, 


747—Ladie’s 
Fancy Waist. 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 





Ten-Gored Skirt 
with Slot Seams. 
Eton, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist. 


Price 10 cents each number ffom our Pat- 
tern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which we 
will mail to any address on request. A postal 
ecard will bring it. Address our Pattern 
Department, as above. 


749 — Girl’s 
Dress. 6, 8,10 and 
12 years. 








Joseph Horne Co. 
THE FALL CATALOGUE. 


Keep in mind what we said about it last 
week, and let us have your name for a 
copy. Send at once. Also send names of 
friends you think would like a copy. 


FALL DRESS STUFFS. 


Just to show how very little it costs to 
dress, the following is submitted. Send 
for samples. 

All wool Albatross and Tamise—20 colors, 
pretty evening shades for house gowns— 
45ec a yard. 

45 inch mixed Tweeds, fine all wool— 
black and white, brown and white, gray 
and white—splendid for girls’ school wear, 


65c a yard. 

These at 78c a yard: Fancy weave Pop- 
lin, wool Whipcords, Pearl Cloth, Plain 
Poplin, in pretty colors and black. All $1 


goods. 

A 50-inch Black Mistral, just the thing 
for house wear, for 50c a yard. A _ 65c 
grade. 

A ‘Black Venetian cloth, fine soft finish, 
$1.25 a yard. It is a $1.65 grade. 

In- the finer grades of dress goods our 
prices are on the sama less price order. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa, 
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A Generation Ago 
coffee could only be 
bought in bulk. The 


20th century way is the HSOFFERS 


COFFEE | 


way—sealed pack- 
ages, always clean, 
fresh and retaining 
its rich flavor. 

















Kalamazoo 


Cook Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters sold direct from §fa 
factory to user on 


30 Days’ Free Test. 


No agents’ commission to fp 2 Kew’ 


only factor 
ices. All Cook 





ROM $60 TO $! 125 A MONTH 


ADE WITH 







KNITTER 


by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines, 
Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
ual to hand knitting, also 
all sizes of hosiery with- 
‘out seams. Only family mach- 
E ine made wit RIBBING 
ACHMENT, Ahead of allcompetitors. Write us 
at once for our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 
plainseverything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Address, 4. BE. GEARHAR 
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T. Bex 39, CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Don’t You Want the Best ? 


~ Don’t you want Comfort ? 
fe} & to be 





Don’t you want 
cured? 
‘ Then why wear a stiff, hard 
pressure vice-like truss? Get 
the Axion Elastic Truss, worn 
with perfect comfort night 
and day. Guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and to hold any 
New Pacented Improvements rupture during the most active 
exercise. Impossible for it to 
shift or slip. Does not chafe or hurt in any way. Worn 
with comfort by the tenderest infant or strongest man. 
Investigate ! Illustrated catalogue and directions for 
self measurement sent sealed. Write to Dept. D 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


TH LIBRARY TABLE 


THE 
THREE NOVELS 
}-ByY— 
EDWARD EGGLESTON 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr Ed- 
ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works 1s 
the best evidence of their popularity. Three of his best 
books are the following: 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


A story of frontier life of a half century ago when Indi- 
ana was on the outskirts of civilization. It faithfully re- 
cords, in the dialect of that section and period, a state 
of society, which, in our rapid progress has long since 
been a matter of history, but as recorded by the author, 
of most intense interest. It is one of the few books of 
its class which, not only for its merits, but as a leader 
in the dialect field of fiction, is destined to rank 3 





classic. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 5x7 1-2 inches...... 
The End of the World 

This, like The Hoosier Schoolmaster, has its scene laid 
in the valley of the Ohio. The picture of western country 
life in The Hoosier Schoolmaster is not complete without 
this companion piece, which presents a different phase of 
it. It is a love story, and, as its title suggests, relates 
more or less to the anticipated ending of this mundane 
sphere, though it is devoid of religious controversy. hir- 
ty-two fine illustrations, including 15 full-page engravings. 
CG, GT HD BOB ones cc invictcccvescscecvetscsscosvseses $1.50 


The Mystery of Metropolisville 


This is also not orly a story, but of value as a contri- 
bution to the history of civilization in America, correctly 
portraying certain forms of American life and manners. 
Wonderfully graphic, intensely vivid and thoroughly hu- 
man. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 5x7 1-2 inches........ $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. Ill. 








Waste Fat. 


FLORENCE E. WHEELER. 





“Qh, that I lived next door to A. §. M.!” 
exclaimed little Mrs Dunn, as she threw ‘down 
her paper. 

“Whe is A. 8. M., and why do yov wish ‘to 
be his or her neighbor?’ I asked languidly, 
as I swayed back and forth in the hammock. 

“Why?” she asked, crisply. ‘Listen to 
this,’’ and she read from the paper an article 
on bacon fat. Then she went on, “I do not 
agree with a woman who throws bacon fat 
in the coal scuttle. Think of it! Throwing 
fat away! Why, I treasure every teaspoonful 
of fat of any description as I. would pearls.” 
Mrs Dunn was inclined to speak in italics, 
but I saw that she was in dead earnest. 

“Do explain,” I begged as I knew she 
wished to give me the benefit of some of her 
kitchen economies. 

“Well, it’s just this way. My cook and I 
gave every mite of fat which we cannot cook 
with—mutton fat, skimmings of soup, ham 
and bacon rinds tried out, any burnt. drip- 
pings—and put them in my special fat pail. 
We clarify this till it looks good enough to 
coek with, and then wait patiently, or rather 
impatiently, till the pail, which hols two 
and three-quarters pints, is full. 

“Then I take a five-cent can of lye, or half 
a pound, and dissolve it in one pint of cold 
water. When the fat and lye are lukewarm, 
I stir the lye slowly into the fat and after 
stirring fully 10 minutes, I leave it to harden. 

“The next day I have enough of thé most 
beautiful soap you ever saw. It is pure white 
and the last I made floated like a cork. Then 
it is so cheap! Think of having enough soap 
for kitchen and laundry use for two weeks 
and have it cost only five cents.’’ 

‘Laundry. use? Do you mean to say your 
cook washes with it?’ I asked. 

Indeed she does and thankful to get it. Min- 
nie has lived nearly two years with. me, and 
she said that never before could she wash in 
cold weather without her’ hands chapping 
badly from the use of other soap. 

‘Tt cleans the sink, the’ bath tub, the floors 
and my small boys’ hands wonderfully. We 
use a great deal of. mutton and lamb, and 
as we do not cook with that fat, I have a 
very fine healing element in my soap.’’ 

As she paused for breath I imagined what 
this had to do with A. S. M. “Why, just 
thfs,” she answered. “If I lived next door 
and knew her, I would ask her if I might 
place a meat, nice, little agate pail in her 
kitchen, to catch all that coal gcuttle fat 
(before it went into the coal scuttle), and 
then use it for my soap. ‘But,’ she added 
reflectively, ‘I would have te give her a piece 
of soap to repay her, and then she would 
want to make her own soap, so I suppose I 
had better not move to her neighborhood.” 

“Not to-day,” I assented as I leaned lazily 
back in my hammock. “How energetic and 
economical some housewives are!’’ I sighed. 





The Top of the Piano—It seems to be the 
custom to arrange a miscellaneous collection 
of photographs and bric-a-brac on top of the 
piano, making sort of a display shelf of the 
noble instrument. We wouldn’t think of put- 
ting fancy articles on top of the stove if it 
had no fire—not unless it was entirely dis- 
guised, for’ a stave is a stove. To be sure, 
we don’t build fires in a piano, but we mean 
to put life into it when touching it, and we 
want to be free to open the top whenever we 
feel like it. Why not keep it just a musical 
instrument and not put anything on it? The 
simple, bare surface will grow restful to the 
eyes, and will suggest sweet Music’s shrine. 
[Musician. 

While Apples Abound—I am going to dry 
seme apples this season. Then, when the 
light bearing year comes around again I won’t 
have to pay a big price for a little package 
of the evaporated fruit containing just 
enough to fill two pies. It is well worth the 
trouble to those who don’t. haver apples to 
waste, and they are very nice.—[E. B. 

Doctor (to towheaded urchin): 
your mother, Tommy? 





How is 


Tommy: Oh, if you please, sir, she’s get- 
tingevery romantic in her right knee, she 
says. 








A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Conn 
(The Clothier), says if amy .sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases will write 
him he will .direct them to the perfect 
home cure he used. » He has nothing what- 
ever to sell.—[Adv. , 












HOUSEHOLD MATTERS 

















95,000 
GIVEN AWAY 


An Amazing Plan That Interests Everyone 






















for only 10 cents. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, in addition to the 
regular vcry liberal compensation paid for each 
subscription sent by an agent or club raiser, offers 
five thousand dollars extra in cash to those who do 
the best work during the coming season. 

Extra cash prizes will be paid at the close of 
each month to those who have sent us the great- 
est number of subscriptions during that month. 

In addition to these liberal monthly prizes, the 
sum of four thousand dollars in cash is to be divided 
among our club raisers at the end of the subscrip- 
tion season, in accordance with number.of sub- 
scriptions sent in. Winners of one or more of the 
monthly prizes may easily obtain some of the ex- 
traordinary grand prizes at the close of the season. '''; 

A sample copy of Goop Hovsexzerpine and full .. 
particulars of this proposition, together with com- 
plete instructions, will be sent to anyone interested 
Anyone may enter the contest. 












































him out as a general agent.) 


thousands of men and women. 





220.82 Clear Profit 


- EARNED IN TWO MONTHS 


is the actual record of a bright young man who, without any 
special experience, and with no particular endowment except , 
energy, assumed the position of subscription representative 
for Goop HovUSEKEEPING in one county, (We are now sending 


The above figures can be duplicated and surpassed by 





























- Price $1.00 Per Year ¢ 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is 

a “homey” magazine—original, 
bright and full of good cheer. It has 
a distinct flavor,which fascinates and 
yet helps every member of the family 
—father, mother, daughter, son. Its 
growth is phenomenal yet stable— 
525,000 regular subscribers every 
month. At least 136 pages each issue 
—finely illustrated by leading artists. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING already goes to 125,000 homes, 
but we are determined te double its circulation « «a «a ® 


Goop HovusEKEEPING guarantees its advertisers. 
TISED IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IT’S ALL RIGHT.” ‘ 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. 








10 Cents a Copy 






{| Writers most promineng in their 
respective spheres are contributing 
real Goop HOUSEKEEPING matter, 
covering not only the homely details 
of everyday work, but also in.a bright 
and readable way, the principles an- 
derlying all vital questions affecting 
the home life in its broadest sense: 
It appeals to the physical, mental 
and zsthetic natures:of all its readers. 


«IF YOU SEE IT ADVER- 























82 Lafayette Place 
New York . 


Address THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 






206 Dearborn Strest 
Chicago, Mi. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
Do YOU WANT MORE WOE A 2 GAINED 33% PER CENT IN MILK. Ye 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
GENTLEMEN :—It gives me pleasure to voluntarily offer 
my testimonial in regard to my experience in feeding 
“International Stock Food.” I fed it to my cows all winter, 
and think that the milk yield was at least one-third greater 
than it otherwise would have been, and: the cows are look-' 
ing better than they ever have. I should consider a cow’s 
tations incomplete without “International Stock Food.” 
Respectfully yours, T. O. STEWART, 
Breeder of A. J. C. C. Jerseys. 
4 “International Steck Food” ig prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots and Barks. 


IT CONTAINS 4 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS, OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
The Covers are Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. It eest us $8000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated 
Veterinary Department that Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds. The Editor of thie Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 
aa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (etter or postal) and §@" Answer These 3 Questions: 
1st—Name this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you? 8rd—Did you ever usc “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


leaped Giese Fest Fasten ie ee World. International Stock Food Co., mia3°7°r% 


ALERS SELL THESE INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD NTERNATIONAL WORM POWDER INTERNATIONAL GALL CLRE 
ON A SPOT CASH INTERNATIONAL POULTRY FOOD waa 2-1, F balel, 7). Veneto) alot elt) -13 NTERNATIONAL MEAVE CURE 
ARANTEE INTERNATIONA SE KILLER NTERNATIONAL HARNESS S7AP. SILVER PINE HEALING O cre 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC || [Southwick] 


BALING PRESSES 


T 

make the solid compact bales | Sel 

that fill cars and save freight. VY 4 4 

Capaci Jos: 

nee A : ¥ opening is 

12 to 18 Px Aa ‘ oon — 

A the size of others. 

toms @ %% Ne = Low bridge—7 inches 

SS high—for horses to step 


over. Press stands up to 














its work—so does the tier— 


‘ Oa , no digging holes for wheels. 
j Acco rd i ngs to cas KING OF THE HAY FIELDS, 
Write for free catalegue. 
i 4 Sta rting Point Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St.,Sandwich, Ills. 


during September and October. 
Through tourist cars—highest class. Choice of routes. 


2 ° 
Address any Southern Pacific Agent. ED: <. 7 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway, New York. 


R. J. SMITH, Agent, 109 So. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Continuous DOWER PRESS 








F. T. BROOKS, N. Y. S. Agent, 129 So. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


t i > to o te, i 
B. O. McCORMICK, P.T. M., San Francisco,Cal. |S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T, M., Houston, Tex. She best fn he wake, Saar to costae, 


rapid and strong. Three-fourths of all the 
Hay Presses in use are Dederick’s. We make 
. both Steel Case and Wood Frame Bailing 

Presses. Ove®150styles. Write 

for catalog giving full description. 


| tay fori taal on d M oe P. K. DEDERICK’S SOKS, 
after Ite use, eads anure, i ey G4 Tivol Street, 
. J dial : : wet, dry, lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn bi a Albany, N.Y. 


stalks, etc., better than it can possibly be done 
by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc. 


aan THE IMPROVED eats: idielitiaiaaaiiis 
= ; K Manure «Ei I” BALING PRESSES 
ee Sees sl emp Spreader Se tue DS 


will save more hard labor, more time, more money and bring about better results than any other machine that can be em- ; a 
Moyes cn the ~~ 8. trebles 7 value of even a smal] amount of manure. Itis = be ay — — Pr ey of ° > They are Balers, 
S wheat in the spring, meadow lands, tu , etc. Can be hauled onto any land easily and withoutinjury to land, i as 2 

as wheels have broad tires. Can be turned'on the ground it stands on, as front wheels turn entirely under. Itis strong and not mere bundlers _— —? _— re aa ‘= gue ant 
——F pate of g notertal and with ordinary care will lastindefinitely. Greatly improved for 1902. Send for new il- 2 c= a oe The oP ithe “hadi = sale a 
ustra catalogue add “How to Grow Big Crops""— Free. i y i 

em mad feed opening. Require less power than any similar machine 
Remember thet the only estginal and genuine K p Manure Spreader ts - by — of caale enpaciie. Made in 38 styles and sizes for horse or 


KEMP @Q BURPEE MANUFACTURING co., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. steam power. [Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1118 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 


DOLLARS (BALES "3" HAY) 


AN 800 LB. SCALE. 

ON WHEELS. , 
HARDENED PIVOTS. ; -— 

PLATFORM 18 X 26 IN. The Gem Full-Circle Baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest 


baler. Made of ht steel. O ted by 1 2 horses. 
Delivered to your Railroad Station. Accurate, Bales 10 to 14. tense hep. Sold on b ape ‘rial. Catalogue 
durable and well finished. No agents needed. ' free. Address @ FO, ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


BUY OF THE MAKER. 


veered. age ee a SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, Nv. Y. Csttedintelpietetes that Cae san’ ter ania 


HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. Genmaet te thie Desrast. : 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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